


WHAT I SAW IN PALESTINE 
I: hitherto “the unchanging East” has stood for a 


proverb, it cannot stand so any more. Japan set the new 

fashion fifty years ago; China has followed, surely, 
though with less happy results; India has long since 
awakened, but as yet is only feeling its way; the Near East, 
which till ten years ago seemed likely to be the hardest to 
move, has suddenly been roused by the Great War, and is 
galloping it hardly knows where. No one living in the East 
can help feeling the sense of stir that is growing up about 
him; whether for good or for evil the West has at last roused 
its sleepy neighbour, and America from the other side has 
come in to complete what has been begun. 

If this is true of all Asia it seems particularly true of 
Palestine; such at least was the first impression made upon 
me on a recent visit. Books on the Holy Land, whether Lives 
of Our Lord or merely records of travel, have steadily dwelt’ 
on the sameness of the country, the people and their customs 
lasting on through all the Christian era; and though this is 
a fallacy in point of fact, for the country has not remained 
the same, the people are anything but the same, their customs 
are imported from Arabia, still it represents an accurate idea 
of the country as till recently it used to be. Henceforth, in 
a very short time, it may be even now, such books will have 
to change their tone; very soon, if the present transforma- 
tion goes on, country, people, and customs will have altered 
more radically than any invasion could have brought about. 

Of course there are some things which man can never 
change. There are the mountains and the valleys, therivers 
and the inland lakes, which give to Palestine a grandeur 
peculiarly its own; we cannot call it beauty, for there is 
something awful, almost forbidding and repelling, about very 
much of its scenery. There are the Holy Places, which effort 
after effort has never effaced and never will; on the contrary, 
as the new influences come in, it would seem that the oldest 
traditions are becoming more and more confirmed and ac- 
cepted. There is the sense of history hanging about every 
hill and dale; here Saul fought, there the Assyrians were 
beaten; in this valley the Mohammedan conquest was com- 
pleted, on that plain the Crusaders made their last stand ; 
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there is surely no spot in the world teeming with so many 
authentic and certain recollections. 

All this remains and must ever remain; the Holy Land 
can never be anything other than it is, let railways and motor- 
cars do what they may. Nazareth must always be Nazareth, 
though I was told when there that the automobile alone had 
already almost doubled its population; Jerusalem will still 
be Jerusalem, though in these four years a city as large as 
itself has grown outside its walls where policemen control 
the traffic, Kodak films are developed, and a man can, if he 
likes, have a cocktail at a bar while his wife buys a hat across 
the street. 

But when we have said this we may ask ourselves what 
else is not moving. The War set everything in motion; Lord 
Allenby’s conquest brought in a force which is too practical 
to leave things alone; the Zionist movement has followed 
Allenby, with a result, in so short a space of time, which 
one can only describe as stupendous. 

The first of these need not occupy us; its temporary effects 
have been taken under the control of the new Government 
that has followed. One need only say this; that whereas 
from the days of Abram and Lot Palestine has always been 
the land of petty strifes and bickerings, suddenly a great 
avalanche has swept over it, and the people have not yet re- 
covered from the shock. For the moment they have no 
time to look at one another, they are all occupied with gaz- 
ing at the new things coming from outside ; the wolf is sitting 
down with the lamb, the Turk with the Armenian, even the 
Christian bodies, the Greeks, the Russians, the Maronites, the 
Catholics, have ceased to quarrel; they seem to have realized 
that their own petty squabbles are as nothing, that in any case 
they are doomed to be swallowed up in the flood; the only 
class or race which seems to hold its head above water, and 
to strike with a vigour of its own, is that of the incoming Jew. 

Very different is the impression already made on the 
country by the new Government. It can be felt and seen 
everywhere; in the sense of security and police protection, 
which shows itself in the very attitude of the people one 
meets in the streets or in country lanes; in the good roads 
stretching from end to end of the land, with new ones branch- 
ing off everywhere, running down to villages in the plains or 
climbing steadily zig-zag up mountain sides; in the appear- 
ance of crops and plantations where for centuries all has been 
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waste land; lastly, in the steadily multiplying schools, 
springing up everywhere and everywhere eagerly filled. 

The Zionist movement has taken in hand what the British 
Government has begun. The influx of Jews, almost entirely 
from Eastern and Central Europe, is far greater than one 
anticipated ; already they number some 300,000, and when 
one remembers that the whole population of Palestine is 
barely a million,! one may judge of the revolution that is 
going on. The Jewish quarter of the Holy City has over- 
flowed, and is spreading to the neighbouring streets and 
bazaars; it is cleaner than those about it; its inhabitants, 
chiefly Polish and Russian Jews, move to and fro in their 
quaker-like dress, solemn, melancholy, with hardly an ex- 
pression on their faces, but obviously in deadly earnest; the 
children, boys and girls in very European clothing, go to 
and from school, or play at street corners, with a freshness 
and satisfaction in marked contrast to the looks of the Arab 
population around them. 

Outside Jerusalem it is the same. The new city is already 
in the hands of the new Jews; the hotels, the shops, the 
garages are being run by them, in true Jewish fashion, at- 
tractive to their clients and profitable to themselves. You 
go to a Jewish shop and you get what you want; you ask that 
your films may be developed by a certain day and you will 
not be disappointed; you ask the price and you find it is 
reasonable, without any of that haggling and over-charging 
which is the regular pantomime from Port Said to Singapore. 
In the new city you might be in an English town; inside the 
old city walls all is ancient and annoying. 

Further afield, South and West and North, new Jewish 
settlements are rising up everywhere; pretty little villages 
of single-storeyed bungalows, built, I understand, at the ex- 
pense of our wealthy European Jews, each with its trade and 
industry, while the greater part of the new inhabitants oc- 
cupy themselves either in building, or in making roads, or 
upon the land. At a distance these villages, in their new 
paint and with clean-looking children playing everywhere 
on the verandahs, give the impression of quite extraordin- 
ary prosperity; I was told that inside they will not bear close 
inspection, but of this, except in one instance, I was not able 
to judge. 

We motored from Jerusalem through Samaria to Galilee. 


1 Population (census, Oct. 1922) 757,182, including 590,890 Moslems, 
83,794 Jews and 73,024 Christians.—Eb. 
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Once we left Judea the Jewish immigration was less mani- 
fest; it is true the roads are being straightened and im- 
proved, even the Arabs are discarding camels for Ford cars, 
but in Samaria as yet the land remains the same, and there 
is little that is modern about it. But in Galilee it is differ- 
ent; the beautiful plain of Esdraelon, which for centuries 
has lain an all but barren waste, is receiving’ new villages 
like those in Judea, and around them the land is reviving. 
New plantations of trees, eucalyptus, fir, holm-oak, olive, 
are being laid out in neat rows; the ground round the villages 
is under the plough; along the roads Jewish youths are at 
work; Jewish men and women pass by, in mule carts or 
Ford cars, all bringing to their homes what they need, beams 
and stones, crockery and furniture, corn and vegetables. 
There were no Jews idle anywhere; their Arab neighbour 
scarcely knows what work is, and as for improvement, he 
gives. the impression that he would sooner lie down and die 
than take the rags off his back. 

Under these conditions, and given a fair field, the result 
of the contest between the old and the new seems inevitable. 
In ten years more, at this rate of progress, Palestine will be 
another country. At first, as we know, the Arab occupant 
resented the intrusion; but now he seems to have almost 
given up the struggle, and with the British Government hold- 
ing his hand he is unable to strike back in the only way he 
knows. What might happen if British control were relaxed 
it is unpleasant to anticipate; but this one may hope will not 
be. Instead the resigned Arab seems to have accepted his 
doom, and is emigrating as fast as he can, partly across the 
Jordan, back to the desert from which he came, partly away 
to South America.t 

One of the secrets, perhaps the chief secret, of British 
success in Asia and Africa is the matter-of-fact way the 
Briton takes his circumstances. He is not too depressed by 
the hopelessness of his material, he does not give up for want 
of means, he is not too anxious about the future; he just 
takes things as he finds them and carries on, making the 
best of the present, seeing the cockle among the wheat but 


11 make no comment on the principle underlying the Zionist movement. 
After all there are such things as national rights; and it may be questioned 
whether the Arab is being treated rightly, with no adequate voice in the ad- 
ministration of a country which has been long recognized as his own, and com- 
pelled to witness a subsidized immigration the avowed object of which is ultim- 
ately to displace him, 
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trusting that the harvest will in the end be sufficient. He is 
not, therefore, too much troubled by the seeds of possible 
future disturbance in Palestine; let the cockle grow with the 
wheat, and when the time of harvest comes let us hope we 
shall be able to gather it up and bind it in bundles to burn. 

This particularly applies to the character of the new im- 
migrants. Jews though they are said to be by race—even 
that by some scholars is denied—they are also said, for the 
most part, to have little or nothing of their Jewish faith left 
in them. In Jerusalem itself I did not get this impression ; 
I was there on their Feast of Tabernacles, and it was every- 
where being observed; but outside the Holy City one saw 
little sign of religion of any kind among them. Again, 
it must not be forgotten that they have come back to Pales- 
tine stinging under the lash and crushed beneath the heel 
of modern European civilization; they are therefore imbued 
with revolutionary ideas, Communism, Bolshevism, and 
every other sentiment of the kind. Such things as strikes 
have already been introduced; while I was in Jerusalem the 
Catholic Bishop of Haifa was denounced in the only English 
paper, which is entirely Jewish, for preaching against the 
strike movement in his city. Lastly, there are those who 
think that the incoming Jew has no general intention of re- 
maining where he is; he will take this new offer as a welcome 
escape from his former bondage, but as soon as he is able he 
will start off on his wanderings again; Palestine will afford 
him a good jumping-off ground, it will never be rich enough 
to satisfy all his ambitions. But these are only seeds which 
may perish. 

In the midst of this revolution we naturally ask what is 
the fate and what are the prospects of Christianity, and es- 
pecially of the Catholic Church. In the first place it cannot 
but be to the good that a Christian Government holds the 
reins; and so far at least its beneficent influence is felt. In 
Jerusalem itself, though the population is preponderantly 
Mohammedan and Jewish, the greatest respect is shown to the 
Christian; and the edict of our Government, that nothing in 
the old city may be destroyed, nothing ancient may be re- 
moved for what is modern, though apparently churches and 
religious houses may be built, has secured the Holy Places 
from all interference. 

The same beneficent protection is felt elsewhere; one felt 
in the air a tendency to go forward. Outside Jerusalem 
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while I was there the foundation-stone of the new Jesuit 
house of studies was laid; away on Mount Thabor the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers have just completed their new basilica and 
elaborate hospice, Nazareth is studded with new convents 
and orphanages, down in Bethlehem our English Catholic 
Women’s League have opened their institution for the teach- 
ing of children; I take these at random, as evident fruits 
of the new spirit, confirming the impression I received 
from various conversations, with His Excellency the Latin 
Patriarch, the Franciscan Fathers, and others. Nowhere did 
I hear a word of lamentation for the past; all was hope 
and energy, the only lament was for lack of means, and 
for one other handicap which the new order has inevitably 
brought about. 

It is this. Until the Great War the only European lan- 
guage which at all prevailed in Palestine was French. The 
people generally spoke Arabic, but every educated Pales- 
tinian, above all, those who had been trained in Christian 
schools, spoke French. French is the common language of 
the Latin Church throughout the land; even a Religious 
Order of Arab nuns, two or three of whose little orphanages I 
visited, speaks and teaches French to its children. Suddenly 
all this has changed. By a stroke of the pen English has 
become paramount; the Government deals in English and 
the people everywhere want it; the incoming Jews from 
various countries, as well as the native Arabs, see very well 
that by far the most practicable language to adopt, even as 
a lingua franca among themselves, is English. 

Obviously this has put our many Catholic schools and in- 
stitutions at a terrible disadvantage. Our Anglican and 
American friends have lost no time in making the most of 
their opportunity and we do not blame them for it; a huge 
Anglican establishment outside Jerusalem to the North, 
teeming with children and respectability, is an eloquent wit- 
ness to the efforts they have made. American schools and 
dispensaries are likewise spreading; but here as elsewhere 
in Asia I feel myself unable to take American Protestant 
missionary work seriously; it all has the impression of shal- 
lowness, sporadic, mushroom-like, depending mainly on 
money, with nothing definite to teach, tending always from 
religion to mere philanthropy, and when a particular mis- 
sionary departs generally coming to an end. The Anglican 
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and Scottish work is very different, though that too usually 
lacks stability. ' 

To meet this sudden demand His Excellency the Latin 
Patriarch, and the Latin Church with him, are naturally much 
exercised. The cry for English priests and nuns has met 
with little response ; the Catholic Women’s League have done 
something; in a village North of Jerusalem I found two 
young English seminarists studying Arabic under the local 
parish priest with a view to future work in this field. The 
only hope is in the present material and the situation is being 
bravely faced. Schools and orphanages are taking up Eng- 
lish; the few English-speaking Religious are being used to 
their utmost; others are acquiring English as best they can; 
even the little Arab nuns, of whom mention has already been 
made, and not one of whom speaks our language, proudly 
showed me in one little convent how they were teaching their 
children, and probably themselves at the same time, English 
words of one syllable. 

Still, in spite of this obstacle the land seemed full of hope. 
There was life in every institution that I visited, and these 
were increasing; the Religious, men and women alike, were 
full of cheerfulness and charity, clearly happy in their vo- 
cation; our scholars were at work, breaking new ground or 
gathering up past fragments: Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Benedictines of Beuron, White Fathers, and Jesuits. Over 
them was His Excellency the Patriarch, Monsignor Barlassina, 
whose cheerful encouragement gives joy to all; while Sir 
Ronald Storrs, the Governor of Jerusalem, is a truly sym- 
pathetic and interested friend. To me he was most kind, 
and was of material help, for which unlooked-for attention 
I am deeply grateful. 

++ ALBAN GOODIER, 


Archbishop of Bombay. 











THE BABEL OF EVOLUTIONARY 
BIOLOGY 


“The name thereof was called Babel because there the language of 
the whole earth was confounded.”—Genesis xi. 9. 


HE general theory of evolution has been under dis- 
cussion on this earth now for two-thirds of a century, 
so a visitor from Mars might reasonably expect to 
find a certain unanimity in scientific circles as to the fact 
and the factors of that great generalization. Instead of 
this he would find, if he were to read the recent literature of 
evolution, a state of affairs very similar to the mental ex- 
perience of babies as described by William James, namely, 
“a grand, blooming [sic] buzzing, confusion.”” The writer 
was one of a crowded audience at the Queen’s Hall on a Sun- 
day evening last August, when Mr. Joseph McCabe dis- 
coursed on the question, “Is Evolution True?” The love- 
liest thing about his argument was its simplicity. All we 
had to do, he said, in order to convince ourselves, was to go 
down in imagination four or five miles through the floor of 
the Queen’s Hall! Then, fearing the effort might prove too 
much for some of us, he gallantly volunteered to tell us what 
we should find, and to clinch the matter showed us some 
beautiful coloured pictures of London as it looked from three 
hundred to four hundred million years ago. After that, 
anyone who went home unconvinced had only himself to 
blame. 

Unfortunately, the books on evolution which have been ap- 
pearing in recent times do not show the symmetry and neat- 
ness of outline which made Mr. McCabe's lecture so under- 
standable. 

The general theory of evolution, we all know, did not 
leap like a ‘Pallas full-armed” from Darwin's brain. It 
is as old as the hills, going back, in fact, 2,500 years to 
Anaximander of Miletus, who speculated in the best Spen- 
cerian style on the origin of heterogeneous worlds from a 
homogeneous “boundless,” and even anticipated Darwinian 
ideas with a suggestion that the race of men was derived 
from a species of fish, which took to living on dry land and 
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went on adapting itself to its environment until Homo sapiens 
came out of it, like Jonas from the whale. In the last 
century, as every school-boy knows, the old, blinded French 
soldier, Lamarck, taught organic evolution, explicitly and 
categorically, fifty years before the “ Origin of Species” was 
published. Darwin himself was quite aware that he was only 
revivifying what he called in his Autobiography, “ the oldest 
of all the philosophies, that of evolution,’ and if further 
authority be needed on this preliminary point, Professor 
Bateson’s great name may serve: “With the exception of 
natural selection,” he says, “every essential element in Dar- 
win’s case had been present to the minds of naturalists 
before.”’! 

That exception, however, made all the difference. So 
long as men had no clue or only vague clues as to the method 
by which evolution worked, the theory necessarily remained 
a mere, unsupported guess. Lamarck, indeed, had offered 
a brilliant hint about the method, but great man though he 
was, he lacked the genius for presenting a case effectively, 
and besides, Cuvier, the G.O.M. of French science, stood 
in his way. Darwin, on the other hand, was a great master 
of exposition and marshalled his huge array of facts with 
superb, Napoleonic power. It was not so much evolution 
in general as his own special theory of it, natural selection, 
which he was out to force ona rather reluctant England. Of 
course, the publication of his book was followed by a great 
row, like the row which Bret Harte’s “Truthful Sammy” 
described : 

In less time than I write it, every member did engage 

In a warfare with the remnants of the palaeozoic age; 


And the way they heaved those fossils in their anger was a sin, 
Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the head of Thompson in. 


It was Darwin's own fellow scientists who did most of the 
reviling, though now and then a “gentleman with an apron” 
was to be found lending a hand. By slow degrees, however, 
the mass of evidence set forth so lucidly in the “Origin of 
Species’’ began to impress the learned world, and the mid- 
Victorian Liberals came to feel that evolution by means of 
natural selection was after all a “comforting” gospel, back- 
ing up as it did their pet theory of progress, known as the 
“get on or get out” theory. And so at last natural selection 


1“ Nature,” May 3, 1924, p. 645. 
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romped home victoriously, bearing the doctrine of evolution 
on its back. 

The subsequent histories of rider and horse in this meta- 
phor were destined to be strangely different. On close in- 
spection the natural selection theory was discovered to be 
very poor in the wind and not at all a thoroughbred. Some 
ungrateful evolutionists were heard to say that knacker’s yard 
was the place for it, as for instance Dennert of Stuttgart, 
who wrote a book in 1903 about the “Death-bed of Dar- 
winism.” If we may be permitted for a moment to evolve a 
horse into a bird (by what is known as “regressive evolu- 
tion’’) we can find an excellent description of the Darwin- 
ian and anti-Darwinian camps in “The Ancient Mariner.”’ 
The loyal souls like Huxley and Haeckel, remembering that 
it was natural selection which won the doctrine of evolution 
its popularity, protested against each would-be murderer, 

Ah, wretch!, said they, 

The bird to slay 

That made the breeze to blow! 
The other party, conscious only that natural selection, what- 
ever its earlier services, was now the source of endless con- 
fusion, all sang lustily together, 

*Twas right, said they, 

Such birds to slay 

That bring the fog and mist. 

Professor Bateson, one of the greatest authorities in con- 
temporary biology, is decidedly of the second opinion. It 
is not too much to say that Darwinism, alias natural selec- 
tion, is to him like a red rag toa bull. Whenever he men- 
tions it his scientific calm deserts him and we listen with 
surprise to epithets such as “superstition,” “ Victorian fus- 
tian,” etc.1 In Edinburgh in 1921, another distinguished 
authority, Dr. D. H. Scott, told the Botanical Section of the 
British Association, of which he was president, that “for the 
moment, at all events, the Darwinian period is past; we 
can no longer enjoy the comfortable assurance, which once 
satisfied so many of us, that the main problem had been 
solved—all is again in the melting-pot. By now, in fact, a 
new generation has grown up that knows not Darwin.” ? 


* Cf. for instance his Presidential Address to the British Association, 1915. 
“Report,” p. 365. 

* “ Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science,"’ 1921, 
p. 172. 
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The very year that Dr. Scott made this announcement 
Canon de Dorlodot’s eloquent defence and panegyric of 
“Darwinism’’ came to us from that shrine of orthodoxy, 
Louvain. Of this book, one can only say that it appears to 
be based on a complete misconception of what Darwinism 
means. When the learned Doctor talks of “the founder of 
Darwinism’ and “the Darwinian theory,” he must have 
in mind one of two things, the general theory of evolution, 
or the special theory of the method of evolution, called 
natural selection. On page four of the English translation of 
his book he says, “ Nor are we concerned with the question 
whether the most important factor in evolution is the action 
of natural selection on the minute differences which always 
differentiate progeny from parents.” Therefore Darwinism 
for him must have meant the general doctrine of evolution, 
and, if so, he was and isat odds with the rest of the scientific 
world. ‘The name, Darwinism,”’ says Professor Kellogg, 
“has been pretty consistently applied by biologists only to 
those theories, practically original with Darwin, which offer 
a mechanical explanation of the accepted fact of descent. 
Of these Darwinian theories the primary and all-important 
one is that of natural selection.”"1 If Darwinism is to be 
made synonymous with evolution then Darwin was not “the 
founder of Darwinism.” After the publication of the “Origin 
of Species,”’ Lyell often referred to the conclusions arrived 
at in that work as similar to those of Lamarck. Darwin 
objected strongly to this comparison and wrote to Hooker, 
“T have grumbled a bit at his always classing my book as 
a modification of Lamarck’s.”” “In this case,” runs the com- 
ment of Dr. Judd, “as is so frequently seen in the writings 
of Darwin, it is evident that he attaches infinitely less im- 
portance to the establishment of the fact of the evolution 
of species, than to the demonstration of a possible mode o/ 
origin of that evolution.”* The presence of such a gross 
historical “howler” at the very outset of Canon de Dorlodot’s 
book makes one suspicious of its value and the suspicion is 
confirmed by the really shallow treatment accorded to St. 
Augustine’s speculations. St. Augustine was assuredly an 
“evolutionist” in the etymological sense of the word and he 
was also most assuredly sof an evolutionist in Doctor de 


1“ Darwinism To-day,” London, 1907, pp. 2-3. This book, it need hardly 
be said, has long been a classic in the Universities. 
2 “The Coming of Evolution.” Cambridge, 1910, p. 91. 
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Dorlodot’s sense.t “Darwinism and Catholic Thought,” 
seems to us somewhat intemperate and unbalanced, and one 
cannot greatly regret that the author has not pursued his dis- 
cussion of evolution applied to the origin of man, wherein 
the Catholic Faith is so much more deeply involved. 

The same lack of balance and an additional lack of good 
taste disfigure another recent book of Catholic authorship. 
This is Dr. Alfred McCann’s, ‘‘God—or Gorilla"’ (New York, 
1922), which takes up the opposite standpoint to that of de 
Dorlodot. Dr. McCann is a lawyer and he certainly 
possesses the gentle art of picking holes in evidence, but 
one could wish that he had gone about the business in a more 
courteous fashion. His book is full of cheap rhetoric, abuse, 
sneers, and sarcasms, all of which have nothing at all to 
do with Darwinism. His very title gives him away, as it 
seems to imply that a gorilla is an ens a se, in the making of 
which, God was not concerned. Professor Henry Osborn, 
the chief villain of this book, is certainly a provocative 
antagonist, but it may be doubted whether Dr. McCann’s 
sledge-hammer methods will do much to convert him or to 
lessen his influence. However that is not the main griev- 
ance we have against “God—or Gorilla.” The vice against 
which a Catholic seems most called upon to protest in that 
book, as also in some measure in Dr. Barry O’Toole’s sober | 
and scholarly work, “The Case against Evolution” (New 
York, 1925), is a certain trick of giving the part of a quo- 
tation which suits the writer’s purpose, and leaving out the 
rest. These anacolutha are misleading, to say the least of 
them, and the men from whose books they are borrowed 
might even say that they are dishonest. Dr. McCann has a 
whole chapter on Bateson, entitled “ Bateson—a brilliant 
Light.” This is how it begins: “For a surgically clean, a 
scientifically unbiased and a profoundly humble confession 
of the bankruptcy of the too long popular theory of evolution 
the reader is referred to the great William Bateson, whose 
unchallenged conclusions, will be found in ‘Science,’ 
August 28th, 1914.” Now Dr. McCann must know per- 
fectly well that what the great Bateson was girding at in the 
lecture reported in “Science"’ was not the theory of evolu- 
tion at all, but certain theories as to how evolution works. 


10On this point Father Henry Wood’s book, ‘ Augustine and Evolution” 
(Universal Knowledge Foundation: 1925), may be consulted with profit. 
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After reading this chapter of ““God—or Gorilla,” one who 
knew nothing of Bateson would feel sure that here at any 
rate was a sturdy and famous anti-evolutionist, and one 
would be utterly and absurdly wrong. Dr. O’Toole is too 
fair a critic to sin so openly as that, but all the same, as he 
invokes Bateson’s authority so often, he should have made 
that rather rhetorical scientist’s standpoint perfectly clear. 
In an address delivered at Toronto on December 28th, 1921, 
before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Bateson as usual made an onslaught on theories 
about the method of evolution. ‘When students of other 
sciences ask us,”” he said, “what is now currently believed 
about the origin of species we have no clear answer to give. 
Faith has given place to agnosticism for reasons which on 
such an occasion as this we may profitably consider."" Then 
having discussed the reasons, he continued, “Why may we 
not believe the old, comfortable theory in the old way? Well, 
so we may, if by belief we mean faith, the substance, the 
foundation of things hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. In dim outline evolution is evident enough. From 
the facts it is a conclusion which inevitably follows. But 
that particular and essential bit of the theory of evolution 
which is concerned with the origin and nature of species 
remains utterly mysterious."" Dr. O’Toole quotes from this 
address and while he was about it he might, for the sake 
of clearness, have begun with the words, “In dim outline 

. .” instead of with the last sentence as he actually does. 
The conclusion of the speech may be given here, as it is not 
to be found in any of the anti-evolution books, though they 
are so fond of drawing on Professor Bateson: 


I have put before you very frankly the considerations 
which have made us agnostic as to the actual mode and 
processes of evolution. When such confessions are made 
the enemies of science see their chance. If we cannot 
declare here and now how species arose, they will 
obligingly offer us the solutions with which obscurantism 
is satisfied. Let us then proclaim in precise and unmis- 
takable language that our faith in evolution is unshaken. 
Every available line of argument converges on this in- 
evitable conclusion. The obscurantist has nothing to 
suggest which is worth a moment's attention. . . . Our 
doubts are not as to the reality or truth of evolution but 
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as to the origin of species, a technical, almost domestic 
problem. Any day that mystery may be solved. 


The Professor added this concluding paragraph to his ad- 
dress, on the advice of a friend who knew the ways of the 
newspaper world. That it was sound counsel soon became 
evident, as the more noisy journals went off immediately 
in full-cry with scare headings such as ‘“ Darwin Downed,” 
etc., and thus the wordy war began which culminated a few 
years later in the triumph of Fundamentalism at Dayton, 
Tennessee. It is a pity that injudicious Catholics should 
cause it to be thought by the world at large, that the Church 
is committed to the Fundamentalist style of exegesis, yet 
that is the impression gained from the advertisement of a 
recént book, entitled “How George Edwards ‘scrapped’ 
Religion,” by an American priest, Father Simon FitzSimons 
(Boston, 1925). Father FitzSimons has long been on the 
war-path against evolution,? and no one will deny him his 
right to gather in whatever scalps he can. But it is a very 
different matter when he publishes broadcast a commenda- 
tory letter about his book from the late Honourable William 
Jennings Bryan, as if that gentleman’s testimony ought to 
be for Catholics, a sufficient proof of its value. 

Dr. O’Toole’s “Case Against Evolution” stands outamong 
Catholic criticisms of the theory for many reasons. It is 
first of all well-written, even from the point of view of style, 
though one wonders where the learned Doctor got the verb 
“to plausibleise” from. Then, secondly, it is, on the whole, 
very fair in tone, with the exception pointed out earlier in this 
article. Those eminent authorities, Bateson and Morgan, are 
quoted very often, and the reader ought to be told that in 
spite of the trenchant things they say about Darwinism, they 
are both convinced evolutionists. Thirdly, Dr. O’Toole, 
who, by the way, is a Catholic priest, shows a really wonder- 
ful acquaintance with all the literature of the controversy, 
and he has had besides a great deal of practical experience 
in laboratories. It would be impossible in the short space 


1“ Nature,” April 29, 1922, pp- 553-556. Dr. D. H. Scott makes a 
similar profession of faith at the close of the address from which we quoted 
above. 
® Cf. his rather bitter and one-sided article, ‘“‘ Father Wasmann on Evolu- 
tion” in ‘‘ The American Catholic Quarterly Review,” January, 1910. 

3 Professor Morgan makes his position clear in an admirable little book called 
“A Critique of the Theory of Evolution" (New York, 1916). 
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at our disposal to give anything like an adequate summary 
of his long and closely reasoned argument, so we shall con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out what seem to be flaws in it, 
as that is a shorter and more manageable task. Dr. O’Toole, 
to begin with, is over-dogmatic at times. Thus he writes 
(p. 11), “it is safe to say that no modern biologist attaches 
very much importance to natural selection as a means of 
accounting for the differences which mark off one species 
from another. In fact, if natural selection has enjoyed or 
still continues to enjoy, any vogue at all, it is not due to its 
value in natural science (which, for all practical intents and 
purposes, is nil), but solely to its appeal as a ‘mechanistic 
solution.’’” Leaving aside, for the moment, the veiled abuse 
of the passage, its accuracy as a statement of fact is very 
much open to question. Thus Dr. W. B. Scott of Princeton 
writes, ““ Whether or not a majority of all naturalists are to be 
ranked with the Darwinians, it can hardly be doubted that 
there are very many more who accept natural selection than 
there are of those who have adopted any alternative view.’’! 
Similar testimony is borne in a very recent book, “ Evolution, 
Heredity and Variation,’ by D. Ward Cutler (London, 
1925): “The theory of evolution propounded with such care 
by Darwin, is to-day that which is still receiving the great- 
est amount of experimental support.” As for the other con- 
tention of Dr. O’Toole that natural selection owes any vogue 
it happens to enjoy, to its appeal as a mechanistic solution, 
one has only to mention the names of Professor J. A. Thom- 
son, and Professor C. Lloyd Morgan. Both these very dis- 
tinguished men attach great importance to natural selection 
and both are avowed and active enemies of mechanistic solu- 
tions.* If, as we were told, Darwinism was on its death-bed 
in 1903, it must be admitted that, like Charles II., it has 
taken an unconscionable time a-dying. This, we may point 
out, is one small item in the burden of our biological 
Babylon. 

Another is afforded by the stirring history of Lamarck’s 
view, which Dr. O’Toole informs us has likewise passed “‘into 


* “The Theory of Evolution,” New York, 1920, p.25. Scott includes 
biologists under the heading naturalists, and says that “by Darwinians is to be 
understood those who are convinced that the doctrine of natural selection is 
the true explanation of organic evolution.” 

? Cf. Professor Thomson's recent book, “‘ Concerning Evolution" (London, 
1925), and the Gifford Lectures of Professor Lloyd Morgan on “ Emergent 
Evolution” (1922). 
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the discard,’ beyond any hope of revival. That view de- 
pended on the inheritability of the effects of use or disuse, 
and about this question a spirited controversy arose during 
the last decade of the nineteenth century. Herbert Spencer 
took up the cudgels for Lamarck, while the German, Pro- 
fessor Weismann, played the part of devil's advocate with 
the greatest skill. Weismann, according to Dr. O’Toole, 
“pulverized” this first article of the Lamarckian creed. Now 
the question is—did he? Dr. E. W. McBride, who is one of 
the greatest zoologists in the world, flatly denies any such 
pulverizing. “The essential point in the Lamarckian theory,” 
he says, “has been experimentally demonstrated by three 
different observers, viz., Kammerer in Vienna, Durkhem in 
Breslau, and Pavlov in Moscow. . . . The scepticism of 
biologists on the Lamarckian question is entirely due to their 
neglect patiently and thoroughly to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the work that has been done on the subject." ! 
McBride returns to the charge in a fine essay contributed to 
a very interesting collective work recently published under 
the title, “Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge” 
(London, 1925; pp. 237—255). 

Dr. O’Toole’s second chapter, ‘“‘ Homology and its Inter- 
pretation,” is very well done, but a reader gets the impression 
that the forces he is fighting against are too strong for him. 
Indeed, he frankly admits himself “that here the theory of 
transformism is, to all appearance, on very strong ground.” 
(p- 52.) His answer to the argument from homology or 
basic, structural similarities, is that it does not exhaust the 
possibilities. Common ancestry is certainly one possible ex- 
planation of these similarities but it is not the only one. The 
facts of “convergence” prove that parallelisms have arisen 
in animals and plants of separate ancestry, owing to the 
uniform action of universal morphogenetic forces. Here then 
is an alternative to heredity in explanation of organic uni- 
formities and so, concludes Dr. O’Toole, “the inference of 
common descent from structural resemblance is shorn of the 
last remnant of its demonstrative force as an @ posteriori 
argument.” (p.63.) This surely is to draw a very big con- 
clusion from a very small premiss and in any case, even if the 


. 1“ Nature," May 10, 1924, p. 667. Mr. J. T. Cunningham, another dis- 
tinguished neo-Lamarckian, makes a splendid case for the old theory in “ Hor- 
mones and Heredity.” 
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facts of convergence, covered a much wider field than they 
have been proved to do, they would not provide us with an 
“explanation” of organic similarities but rather land us back 
in the difficulties of fixism which, as Dr. O’Toole says, “can 
only account for homology by ascribing the phenomena ex- 
clusively to the unity of the First Cause.”” That may indeed 
be the true explanation but to assume it, he continues, “is 
tantamount to removing the problem altogether from the pro- 
vince of natural science.”” (p. 52.) 

The third chapter, entitled “ Fossil Pedigrees,” deals with 
the palzontological evidence. This is the main fortress of 
evolution, built literally upon the rocks, and we might have 
expected Dr. O’Toole to employ here all the heaviest ar- 
tillery at his disposal. But alas, he uses instead a queer 
weapon that has not been heard of in warfare before, and 
whether it is a good weapon or a bad weapon the present 
writer is at a loss to decide. It is the geological theory or 
heresy of Professor McCready Price. Mr. Price is not a pro- 
fessor in a University, but in a Protestant theological college. 
He was quoted triumphantly by Mr. Bryan in the Dayton 
trial and he came crusading across the Atlantic to join battle 
with Mr. McCabe in the Queen’s Hall. Neither his oratory 
nor his arguments on that occasion were particularly im- 
pressive. McCabe’s smiling asseveration that there was not 
a single scientist of any standing who disbelieved in evolu- 
tion made him very angry and he shouted back, “It’s not a 
Who’s Who we want here, but a Why’s Why.” That was a 
good retort but he had already disqualified himself from 
making profit of its wisdom by quoting from a great array 
of “authorities” (including Dr. O’Toole). 

Mr. Price’s contention put shortly is that the geological 
evidence for evolution when examined turns out to be a 
vicious circle. Geologists do not, as is often thought, prove 
the age of the fossils by the age of the rocks in which they 
are found, but on the contrary prove the age of the rocks by 
their fossil contents. An “old” rock is one that contains 
old fossils and it makes no difference what the rock looks like 
nor what it is composed of. Its position in the stratigraphi- 
cal series is also irrelevant. It may be above or below any 
other rock mass which, because of its fossil contents, has 
been classified as “older” or “younger.” All this means 
that evolution has been read into the rocks before being 
read out of them and consequently in Mr. Price’s words, 
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“this geological witness turns out to be quite untrustworthy 
or is even convicted of collusion with the defendant.” 

That is certainly a heavy indictment, but Mr. Price has no 
monopoly of vicious circles to hurl at the heads of his ene- 
mies. The wicked geologists too possess a little one to aim 
at him. Price, they might say, builds an argument against 
evolution upon the authority of O’Toole,’? O'Toole having 
first built a big wing of his Doubting-Castle upon the author- 
ity of Price. One characteristic of these new geological con- 
clusions which makes us suspicious of their validity is that 
they are, as the French say, “ trop simplistes.”. A reader 
need but turn to the essay on geology in “ Evolution in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge” to be convinced that 
McCready Price’s accusations are childishly unfair. It would 
be hard to discover a finer bit of open-eyed, impartial, objec- 
tive, scientific writing than that which Dr. W. Watts, F.R.S., 
gives us in these pages. To read Mr. Price one would think 
that the stratified rocks are hardly ever to be found in an 
undisturbed state, whereas they are very often to be so found 
and over very wide areas too. This being so there is nothing 
illogical in supposing that the lower beds are older than the 
upper ones and that the fossils correspond in age to the beds 
in which they are found. A wide induction of this kind 
built upon his own researches, was made by William: Smith 
in 1799, and so the theory of “index fossils” was born. It © 
is a perfectly sound theory and when constantly checked by 
other evidence as is the case in modern geology, it affords 
a trustworthy guide to the age of rocks which do not conform 
to the ordinary stratigraphical scheme.* 

Dr. O’Toole is well aware of Price’s position in the world 
of science. “All orthodox geologists have long since 
anathematized him and outlawed him from respectable geo- 


* “Darwin on Trial,” an article by Mr. Price in the “* Review of Reviews,”’ 
September 15—October 15, 1925, pp. 235—239- 

* “ Fortunately, I do not have to depend any longer upon my own argu- 
ments along this line. For George Barry O'Toole, Ph.D., has just given us a 
very remarkable book, entitled ‘The Case Against Evolution.’ . . . If the evo- 
lutionists ever were justified in saying that there is nothing in print of a scientific 
nature opposed to their theory, they can now no longer make such a statement 
unless they adopt the tactics of Nelson at the battle of Copenhagen.” (‘Re- 
view of Reviews,” September 15—October 15, 1925, p- 237-) 

3 On this point, that very eminent Catholic geologist, the late A. de 
Lapparent, Membre de l'Institut, may be consulted. Traité de Géoiogie, 
siéme Ed. Paris, 1906. Vol. II. pp. 711—724. “De plus, les discordances 
de stratification, auxquelles on attachait autrefois une importance de premier 
ordre, ont beaucoup perdu de leur signification depuis qu'on a reconnu que, 
dans la plupart des cas, leur caractére était exclusivement local.” (p. 716.) 
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logical society. Charles Schuchert of Yale refers to him as 
‘a fundamentalist harbouring a geological nightmare.’ ”’ 
(p-97.) Consequently we are promised that quotations from 
Price will be supported in the sequel, by collateral testimony 
from other authors of recognized standing. Alas, the “sup- 
port” reminds us of the support which a good lady once 
found for her atheism in St. Thomas: 4m Deus sit? Videtur 
guod non. You can get “support” for anything out of any- 
where, if you only go the right way about it. 

The second part of “The Case Against Evolution” deals 
with the problem of origins. There are excellent chapters 
on the origin of life and of the human soul and body, but 
these fundamental questions are really outside the scope of 
a discussion on evolution. Evolution takes life for granted, 
its business being to explain the diversity of forms in which 
life is found. Hence, for our present purpose it is unneces- 
sary to delay on this part of Dr. O’Toole’s book. We may 
conclude by re-iterating that it is, in its way, a splendid 
piece of criticism which deserves the careful study of all 
who are interested in the question of evolution. Neverthe- 
less one rises from its perusal saying, “ Yes, a lot of the cogs 
and wheels of this great evolutionary engine seem to be 
rusty or broken, but still, if scientists are not all blackguards, 
they appear to go round.” When George Stephenson was 
asked what would happen to his “ Rocket” if a cow got in 
its way, he answered that it would be bad for the cow, and 
mutatis mutandis, one cannot help feeling that “The Case 
Against Evolution” is foredoomed to a similar fate. 

In a second article we shall discuss some other recent and 
very distinguished criticisms of the theory and try to find the 
moral of the multitudinous doubts and difficulties which 
make such a Babel of modern biology. 

JAMES BRODRICK. 








THE FICTION OF THE “BLOODY 
ASSIZES”’ 


N the month of January, 1689, Henry Muddiman, who 
had been an official newsletter writer, up to the close 

of the preceding year, informed his correspondents that 

he had seen Titus Oates, “very fat and trimme,’’ walking 
through St. James’s Park, on his way to interview William 
of Orange. Oates, of course, had been illegally released, 
directly the whig Convention summoned by William had met. 
The great ‘‘ Salamanca Doctor” then took up his residence 

in Axe Yard, Westminster, in order to be near the House 
of Commons, and summoned to his aid a number of literary 
experts of his own class, amongst whom it is only neces- 
sary to particularize two—William Fuller and Thomas Tut- 
chin, both of whom lived with him in Axe Yard.! The litera- 
ture of the Revolution has never yet found a bibliographer ; 
when it does, it is beyond a doubt that full justice will be 
done to the literary labours of these three men. But I wish 
to call attention to one only of the books compiled in Axe 
Yard. This is commonly called “The Bloody Assizes,” and 
though Tutchin was its chief author the other two un- 


doubtedly contributed to it. Three editions of the book ap- — 


peared in 1689. The first was entitled ‘The Protestant 
Martyrs; or, the Bloody Assizes,”’ etc., etc., and was a small 
tract of sixteen pages only, the last two pages of which dealt 
with the so-called ‘‘ Martyrs” of the Assizes. 

This edition met with a great success, and then grew like 
‘a snowball in the succeeding editions—‘‘dying speeches,” 
“prayers” and even hymns of the victims being added as 
time went on and the inventive genius of the compilers served 
them. The second edition, called the ‘Bloody Assizes,” 
etc., contained seventy pages; the third, entitled “A New 
Martyrology; or, The Bloody Assizes,” etc., had 242 in all, 
including a dedication signed “ James Bent” and addressed 
to Jeffreys; and the fifth and last edition, published in 1705, 
and entitled ““A New Martyrology,” etc., as before, was 
swollen to (279 pages. 


1There are lives of all three men in the “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,” so I do not consider it necessary to describe the career of the two 
scamps, Fuller and Tutchin. But the Dictionary’s life of Tutchin is hardly 
full enough and omits to mention the Axe Yard connection with Oates. 
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Macaulay based practically the whole of the story of the 
“Bloody Assizes,” told by him in his “ History of England,” 
upon this book. He also cited by way of corroboration 
another book, entitled by him, “Locke’s Western Rebel- 
lion,” but does not otherwise describe it or state its date. 
To the average reader ‘“‘ Locke" can only mean one writer, 
and that is the philosopher, John Locke, to whom we should 
all be prepared to pay attention. Unfortunately, however, 
Locke’s “Western Rebellion’’ was a worthless tract, com- 
piled by Richard Lock, a land surveyor of Taunton, from the 
older books and published by him as late as 1782.! It is 
beneath the notice of any serious writer. 

Lastly, Macaulay's really valuable and authoritative 
authority was the letter sent by the judges to the Treasury 
at the end of October, 1685, a month after the Assizes had 
ended. Macaulay did not realize the significance of this 
letter, nor did he quote it sufficiently. And he was totally 
ignorant of the records I shall cite later on, so that it will be 
quite clear to anyone who carefully considers the facts about 
Tutchin’s “Bloody Assizes,” that the horrible story told by 
Macaulay is based upon Tutchin and Tutchin only. And 
that Macaulay’s story is false from beginning to end—absurd 
even—the case of Tutchin, recorded by himself, will prove. 
Macaulay writes: — 

A still more frightful sentence was passed upon a 
lad (!) named Tutchin, who was tried for seditious 
words. He was, as usual, interrupted in his defence by 
ribaldry and scurrility from the judgment seat. “You 
are a rebel and all your family have been rebels since 
Adam. They tell me you are a poet. I'll cap verses 
with you.” The sentence was that the boy [sic] should 
be imprisoned seven years and should be flogged through 
every market town in Dorsetshire every year. The women 
in the galleries burst into tears. The clerk of arraigns 
stood up in great disorder. ‘My lord,” said he, “the 
prisoner is very young. There are many market towns 
in our county. The sentence amounts to whipping once 
a fortnight for seven years.” “If he is a young man,” 


1 Reprinted by the “Somersetshire Historical and Natural History Society ” 
in 1888. The British Museum contains no copy of either the original or the 
reprint, but a well-informed correspondent in ‘Notes and Queries” kindly 
drew the present writer’s attention to a copy of the reprint in the Guildhall 
Library, Londom. There are few readers of Macaulay who have not been 
baffied by the reference to “* Locke.” ‘ 
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said Jeffreys, “he is an old rogue. Ladies, you do not 
know the villain so well as Ido. The punishment is not 
half bad enough for him. All the interest in England 
shall not alter it." Tutchin, in his despair, petitioned 
and probably with sincerity that he might be hanged. 
Fortunately for him, he was just at this conjuncture taken 
ill of the small pox and given over. As it seemed im- 
probable that the sentence would ever be executed, the 
Chief Justice [#.e., Jeffreys] consented to remit it, in re- 
turn for a bribe which reduced the prisoner to poverty. 


Now, in the first place, Thomas Tutchin was born in 1661, 
so that Macaulay’s boy was a man of twenty-four in 1685. 
Moreover when he really was a boy and at school at Step- 
ney, he had been expelled for thieving, in this resembling 
his friend, Oates. And Macaulay omits to mention that the 
“bribe” that reduced Tutchin to poverty was the fine of 100 
marks which, so Tutchin asserted in his book, Jeffreys in- 
flicted upon him. Even if this assertion had been true, there- 
fore, the “bribe” was the fine, and nothing else. 

Seldom does it happen that any historian can be so 
thoroughly exposed as can Macaulay in his account of 
Tutchin. The Gaol Delivery book discloses the fact that 
Tutchin was ordered to be whipped, but once only, and that 
the fine set upon him amounted to five marks (£3 6s. 8d.) 
and no more. On payment of this small sum, he was re- 
leased, in March of the following year, by the then Lord 
Chief Justice, Herbert, and escaped his whipping altogether. 
We can, therefore dismiss the whole account of the scene 
in court and the cock-and-bull tale of a petition to be hanged, 
as the wilful lies of a notoriousrogue. It isnot by repeating 
nonsense of this kind that English history should be written. 

It would be waste of pen, ink and paper to sift other cases 
described in the “ Bloody Assizes,” and I turn now to docu- 
ments, none of which has ever been noticed before. 

Five judges set out on the Western circuit at the end of 
August, 1685. In addition to Jeffreys, there were the Lord 
Chief Baron, Sir William Montagu, Sir Cresswell Levinz of 
the King’s Bench, Sir Francis Wythens of the Common Pleas, 
and Sir Robert Wright of the Exchequer. The sentences of 
one were the sentences of all, nor has the conduct of Jeffreys’ 
colleagues on this circuit ever been attacked. 


1The late Mr. Inderwick, K.C., transcribed the gaol delivery book and 
dealt faithfully with Tutchin, in his “Side lights on the Stuarts.” 
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The circuit commenced at Winchester, on August 28th, 
when Alice Lisle only was condemned. Burnet’s story that 
the jury twice refused to convict is entirely without cor- 
roboration and is on a par with the rest of his falsehoods 
about this circuit. Mr. Inderwick has recorded his opinion 
that Mrs. Lisle’s sentence, though severe, was just. She was 
beheaded on September 3rd, the sentence for high treason in 
the case of women, viz., to be burnt at the stake, having been 
commuted by the king. 

From Winchester the judges went to Salisbury, where no 
rebel was tried for his life, the prisoners in the gaol there 
having been sent on to Wells. From Salisbury the judges 
went to Dorchester, where the real business of the circuit 
began. On Friday, September 4th, ninety-eight rebels were 
indicted, sixty-eight of whom pleaded “guilty” and thirty 
“not guilty.” The ringleader of those pleading “not guilty” 
was Matthew Bragg, a local attorney, who hoped to prevail 
upon his friends in the jury to set the judges at defiance in 
the same manner that the London juries, packed by the 
sheriffs, Bethel and Cornish, had done in 1681. Friday, the 
4th, and Saturday, the 5th, therefore, were spent in trying 
the thirty men. In the end one, William Saunders, was ac- 
quitted, and Bragg and his friends all convicted. The judges 
at once made it clear that they would tolerate no attempts to 
abuse the course of the law, and covertly keep the rebellion 
on foot, by ordering the twenty-nine men convicted to be 
executed on the following Monday, the 7th. They were thus 
bereft of all opportunity of an appeal to the king, and this 
incident is characteristically referred to by Burnet when he 
writes that Jeffreys hanged up 600 men “without giving 
them time to say their prayers.”” These men, however, ap- 
pear to have hanged only, not quartered. A printed list of 
the names of all tried was licensed by Sir Roger L’Estrange 
on the following Tuesday, September 8th.1 The judges then 
evidently sent a report to London and waited for a reply, for 
the court did not sit again until the following Thursday, 
September roth. On that day 251 pleaded guilty and were 
sentenced to death, but sixty-seven only were ordered to be 
executed at various places. A printed list of these convicts 


1“.An account of the proceedings against the Rebels at Dorchester in 
the County of Dorset, at an assize holden there on Friday and Saturday the 4th 
and 5th days of this instant September. . . . This may be printed. R.L.S. 
Sept the 8th 1685. London. Printed by E. Mallet,” etc. I have added the 
details about Bragg from Henry Muddiman’s newsletters. 
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was also licensed by L’Estrange, on September 17th.1 From 
Dorchester the judges went to Exeter, where only twenty-six 
prisoners were tried. Of these twenty-three pleaded “guilty” 
and two, Foweracres and Drower, “not guilty.”” Foweracres’ 
case was a very bad one and he was executed the same day. 
Drower, who also was convicted, was reprieved. One man 
pleaded a pardon. The printed list of these prisoners was 
licensed by L’Estrange, on September 25th.? 

From Exeter the judges went to Taunton and opened their 
Commission there on September 17th. And from Taun- 
ton they went to Wells on September 22nd. No printed 
lists of those tried at these two places have been discovered 
and perhaps none was printed. And, therefore, since the 
Gaol Delivery list transcribed by Mr. Inderwick does not 
seem to be complete, I will cite the account given in the 
Gazette of Paris. Every week this paper published a letter 
from London, and the writer of these letters, whoever he 
may have been, was well informed and makes very few mis- 
takes. His letter in the Paris Gazette of October 28th {/.e., 
October 18th, old style] states: — 


At Exeter 26 rebels have been condemned and 14 (?) 
executed. At Taunton 850 rebels have been condemned 
but only 30 executed. From Wells, where there were 
more than 900, the judges went to Bristol and other 
places. Twelve hundred rebels have been sentenced to 
death, two hundred and fifty will be executed and the rest 
transported to the colonies. 


The Assizes ended at Bristol, where six were condemned 
and three ordered to be executed. Thus it is perfectly clear 
that whilst a very large number had been sentenced to death, 
only about 130 had been executed during the Assizes. 

The judges returned to London at the end of September 
and passed the whole of the following month in considering 
the cases of the rest of the convicts. When they had finished 
they sent in their recommendations to the Treasury and this 


1**A further account of the proceedings against the rebels in the West 
of England. Who on the roth of Sept. 1685 to the number of 251 received 
sentence of death at Dorchester for High Treason. Of which number 67 were 
ordered to be executed at Lyme, Bridport, Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. 
Sherborn, Pool and Wareham and the remainder respited till further order. 
. . » This may be printed. R.L.S. Sept 17th 1685." (Printed by E. Mallet, 
as before.) 

2“T.S. An account of the proceedings against the rebels at the Assize 
holden at Exeter &c. . . . ‘Licensed R.L.S. Sept 25°" (E. Mallet). 
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is the letter to which Macaulay rightly attached importance 
and so singularly misused. Of this document Mr. Inderwick 
says: ‘‘ According to this statement 74 persons were executed 
in Dorset and eleven in Devon, numbers considerably in ex- 
cess of the Assize book. <li others were to be dealt with 
ajter November, 1685.” 

Macaulay deserves the severest censure for suppressing 
these facts. 

Mr. Inderwick then summed up the result of his investi- 
gations : — 


The number, therefore, of executions and of persons 
who were ultimately transported cannot be ascertained 
with any precision, but I believe, for the reasons already 
given, that the number of three hundred and twenty, sug- 
gested by Macaulay and Mr. Woolrych, or even two hun- 
dred and fifty-one, as given in the “ Bloody Assize”’ [first 
and fifth editions, only] is very much in excess of the 
truth, which I should be disposed to put at about a 
hundred and fifty; or, ten per cent upon the numbers 
taken. 


Mr. Inderwick’s estimate is too little, just as Macaulay’s 
is too large, for, writing in November, Henry Muddiman 
put the grand total of those executed and to be executed at 
304. But, as James II. was all the time busy pardoning 
those who petitioned him, there is every reason to think that 
the grand total of 304 was reduced later on. Probably the 
one fact in the “Bloody Assize” which was true was the 
total of 251, given in the first and fifth editions. It is the 
one fact which may be supposed to have been a matter of 
common knowledge. 

Finally, a list was printed in 1686 and licensed by 
Richard Pococke, on April Ist.1 There are some remark- 
able omissions in this list. In the first place the names 
of those executed at Dorchester on September 7th do not 
occur in it, and secondly, with the exception of Taunton, no 
names of persons executed in Somersetshire are given. And 
the list of those reprieved is obviously insufficient. It seems 


1“*A List of the names of the Rebels that were executed at Lyme... . 
Together with the names of those that were respited till further orders. Gathered 
out of several papers formerly printed. . . . This may be printed. R.P. April 
the 1st 1686." E. Mallet, publisher. On inspecting the Stationers’ Registers, 
Richard Pococke will be found to be licensing books at this time, so that he is 
evidently the “R.P.” of the imprimatur. 
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probable, therefore, that no printed list of those condemned 
at Wells was ever issued and perhaps none of those sen- 
tenced at Taunton. And, in any case, the executions of those 
ordered to suffer in November, 1685, must have proceeded 
so slowly and have been so hampered and contradicted by the 
pardons granted by James II. that the compiler was unable 
to give any account of them. 

Omitting the names, this list may be summarized as fol- 
lows. “Ordered to be executed’""—Lyme 12; Bridport 13 
(of whom one, Malachi Malake, was reprieved) ; Weymouth 
and Melcome Regis 12; Sherborn 12; Pool 12; Wareham 
6 (of whom two, Thomas Tyler and Thomas Lawrence, were 
reprieved); Exeter 1; Crediton 1; Ottery St. Mary 2; 
Collyton 2; Honyton 4; Axminster 5; and Taunton 19. 
The list of those respited amounts to no more than 204. 

Important as these lists are, chiefly owing to the dated 
“imprimatur” at the end of each, they merely supplement 
the Gaol Delivery book and form a convenient starting point 
for further inquiries. And our real obstacle to our obtain- 
ing the exact figures consists in James II.’s mania for par- 
doning people. So far was he from being the “cruel”’ man 
that Macaulay depicts, that the whole of his reign was 
marked by showers of pardons, recklessly, even foolishly, 
granted. To this the newsletters of Henry Muddiman bear 
witness, and the present writer from reading steadily through 
them has acquired the conviction that a necessary preliminary 
to any truthful history of the reign of James II. will be the 
compilation of a list of the pardons granted by the king. 
Even the Paris Gazette of March 30th, 1686, pointed out 
that the king had pardoned 200 rebels in one batch. No 
rebellion in English history had ever passed with so little 
punishment as that inflicted on the rebels of the pretended 
“Bloody Assize.” 

J. G. MUDDIMAN. 











A FRENCH VIEW OF MODERN 
ANGLICANISM 


HE Dictionnaire Apologétigue de la Foi Catholique 
is a compilation not unknown to many readers of 


THE MONTH, who have undoubtedly admired the 
immense courage required to undertake so vast a work, and the 
learning and skill of Pére D’Alés, the editor, and of his many 
collaborators. The importance of this storehouse of theo- 
logical lore, the comprehensiveness with which the subjects 
are treated, not to mention the well-deserved renown of the 
editor, have won for it a welcome to the libraries of our 
seminaries and monasteries; the pity being that its very vast- 
ness forbids it a place on the book-shelves of our busy mis- 
sionary priests. What French theological experts think of 
the present state of religion in England must interest all 
who esteem the salvation of souls of paramount importance 
and who witness with sadness and dismay the confusion both 
in doctrine and worship, characteristic of the Anglican 
Church. The precision of the French mind, its wonderful 
capacity for collecting and analysing facts, its power of 
drawing logical conclusions from confused details, are ad- 
mirably shown in all matters of scientific and historical re- 
search. When, therefore, we find a Frenchman of acknow- 
ledged distinction dealing with one of our most important 
domestic questions we are bound to give him patient con- 
sideration and are sure to profit from his outside view. 

The actual state of religious evolution in England out- 
side the Catholic Church is admirably treated of by Pére 
D’Alés himself, although occasionally he appears to allow 
his appreciation for some great man, like Newman, to under- 
rate the merit of others whose place in the history of reli- 
gious thought is almost as important. 

The object of the present article is not so much to criticize 
the verdicts of Pére D’Alés, nor merely to synopsise his 
study, but rather to call attention to various points in the hope 
that others may be led to read for themselves and thereby 
to learn more precisely where we stand. They may bring 
their own experience to test the result of his review and, 
from actual contact with members of Anglican and dissi- 
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dent communities, verify or may be refute; yet certainly 
they cannot fail to gain light and perhaps be led to won- 
der that one at a distance has seen where they, probably 
from the propinquity of the object, have failed to see. I 

shall content myself with a few words on each of the six 

sections of Pére D’Alés article, which begins on page 701 

and is entitled “ Anglicanisme Moderne.” 

I. In the first section, on the evolution of Anglicanism, we 
have the key to the spirit of the whole article and to the very 
core of the subject—‘‘ Anglicanism was bound to live on ex- 
pedients and to die of incoherence.” Two contradictory 
elements have vied with each other within the Established 
Church, throughout its history: tradition or unwillingness to 
break with the past, on the one hand, and, on the other, free 
thought, whereby each member has been allowed, or has 
taken the permission, to decide the proper method of wor- 
shipping God, using his own reason, not any authoritative 
revelation as guide to that worship. The Anglican Church 
as such could not justify her existence without appealing to 
the authority and commission which Christ had given His 
Church to teach, as He taught, all truth. The same Angli- 
can Church has, however, rejected in details of primary im- 
portance the teaching of the universal Church and in doing 
so she has set an example of “ private judgment” which her 
members have not been slow to follow, until there is no tradi- 
tional tenet which has not been exposed to the solvent of 
individual opinion. 

From the first fatal influx of Protestantism under Henry 
VIII. up to the present moment of fragmentary coherence, 
this strife between tradition and innovation has torn the 
Establishment. High Churchmen would attribute irrespon- 
sibility in religious thought and practice exclusively to dis- 
senters; in reality, it infects their own position and, to judge 
by some of the pronouncements of the High Church party, 
they rely even more than Nonconformists on their own sense 
of truth. Low Churchmen are contént with the Bible in- 
dividually interpreted but always in the traditional Protestant 
sense, whilst into the Broad Church drift those who reject 
both Bible and Tradition, as merely human, and are essenti- 
ally free-thinkers. The reform, attempted by the Wesleys 
resulted only in further dissent, and multiplication of sects: 
and the body from which they parted became more 
thoroughly worldly and Erastian. 
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After Wesley, came the Oxford movement, set in motion by 
the same discontent with the Establishment, but resulting 
in something more hopeful and definite. This phase of re- 
ligious thought in England has exercised a fascination on 
many students at home and abroad, the French supplying 
most of the foreign literature concerning it and displaying, 
as we have said, in their many studies, exceptionally clear 
understanding of it. Pére D’Alés relies chiefly for this por- 
tion of his article on the exhaustive work of Paul Thureau- 
Dangin, but on one point—the development of Newman's 
religious opinions—neither writer, I fear, will be found 
wholly satisfactory. Following Thureau-Dangin and Pére 
D’Alés, the French reader might deduce that the Oxford 
movement in general and the mind and heart of Newman in 
particular, derived no inspiration or guidance from the great 


_ English Catholic Churchmen and scholars of their time. 


Not only are the revered names of Challoner, Milner, Ulla- 
thorne, and many others, on whom we look back as pioneers 
and leaders, omitted from Pére D’Alés’ quotations, but the 
very men, such as Russell of Maynooth, who aided Newman 
directly, are not given a passing mention. We have an ex- 
haustive and excellent summary of the “Tracts for the 
Times”; but Newman had more assistance than that given 
by Pusey and his fellow Tractarians to help him see through 
the mist of Anglican ambiguities; nor was the negation of 
divine authority in the Establishment sufficient proof to him 
of its presence in the Church of Rome. Paul Thureau- 
Dangin is, we grant, no mean authority on Anglicanism. 
Would not, however, a few extracts from Wilfrid Ward bring 
more conviction to French readers than testimonies drawn 
from the eminent Frenchman? 

A very correct, though somewhat brief, account is given 
of the part enacted by Cardinal Wiseman, and on account 
of the brevity one is inclined to ask if justice will ever be 
done by foreign scholars to the preponderating influence of 
this prince of the Church, in Church government and Apolo- 
getics, an influence which, in spite of Ward’s “Life,” is not 
fully appreciated even by many at home? If I could win 
the attention of French students of English modern eccle- 
siastical history I should advise them to look beyond the 
genius of Newman and to realize the greatness of the first 
Archbishop of the restored hierarchy, the valiant leader who 
first made a breach in the bigotry of the British people and 
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overthrew Lord John Russell, the shuffling and unscrupulous 
champion of the great Protestant Tradition. 

Pére D’Alés uses the present tense to extol the apostolical 
activities of Ritualists in the East End. In this description 
he shows intimate and exact knowledge of one period of 
this Ritualistic movement. Perhaps it is the “historic pre- 
sent” he uses, for he goes back some thirty or forty years and 
deals with the Reverend Mackonochie and his followers. 
Without wishing to deny that “ Anglo-Catholics,” then as 
now, displayed zeal and charity according to their lights 
amongst the slums of London, I think there is an aspect of 
their work which should not be overlooked. In the days of 
Mackonochie, Catholic priests in the poverty-stricken 
parishes of East London, endeavouring to restore to the be- 
nighted multitude its lost Catholic inheritance, often found 
their efforts frustrated by these zealous pseudo-Catholics, 
who, assuming the rites and practices of the Church, and even 
mimicking the Mass, strove to persuade the disinherited that 
they had lost nothing fundamental but only the pomp of 
ceremony and ritual. Many a poor Irish labourer was pre- 
served from believing in these self-styled priests only by 
his innate sense of Catholicity and, for all their misguided 
devotion, they have not saved or restored the East End, 
which remains almost pagan where it is not Irish or Jewish. 
If Pére D’Alés speaks of the present his knowledge cannot 
be first-hand; for the “ Anglo-Catholics” are as ineffective 
in East London as ever and just as deceptive. The long 
paragraph on page 706 is the least instructive and the least 
pleasing part of the whole treatise. It concludes with a 
tribute to the English Church Union which may have, as Pére 
D’Alés says, brought many to recognize a purer and more 
complete Christianity, but which, from the very fact of 
parading itself as complete, keeps many from recognizing 
the true Church. 

II. In his painstaking attempt to give an official explana- 
tion of modern Anglicanism Pére D’Alés shows conspicuous 
fairness in selecting as its spokesman a scholar like the late 
Dr. Henry Barclay Swete, whose book, “The Holy Catholic 
Church: the Communion of Saints,” published in 1916, he 
summarizes in his treatise. Dr. Swete, after rejecting ‘the 
pretensions of the Church of Rome” proceeds to examine 
the traditional “marks” of the Holy Catholic Church, using, 
however, his freedom to omit the first and principal mark, 
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her Visible Unity, and to pervert the meaning of the other 
three. On the strength of this misinterpretation the learned 
Doctor is able to show that the English Church has these 
three necessary “marks’’ and is therefore the Church of God. 
Pére D’Alés, however, deals mildly but effectively with Dr. 
Swete, alluding only cursorily to his peculiar notions of 
Holiness, Catholicity and Apostolicity, and not at all to his 
peculiar omission of the essential note of Unity, and showing 
that the Church of Rome alone in any time has the charac- 
teristics assigned to His Church by Christ in the Gospels. 

Were Pére D’Alés editing a course of Apologetics and not 
merely an Apologetic Dictionary, he would have contrasted 
the claims made by Anglicanism with the conditions it would 
impose on non-episcopal dissenting bodies as the minimum 
terms of federation. The four conditions of the “ Lambeth 
Quadrilateral” of 1888 are given as official by Dr. Swete, 
yet the French writer can discover no statistics—Dr. Swete 
gives none—as to the practical effect of this overture. No 
dissenting body has rejoined Anglicanism on these terms, 
but the English Church in proposing them proclaims herself 
equivalently Nonconformist and hopelessly Protestant. Pére 
D’Alés, still condensing Dr. Swete, takes pains to point this 
out. Recent events, which he could not foresee, have con- 
firmed his estimate. Since the Lambeth Conference in 1920, 
Anglicans and Nonconformists have conferred together to 
find a basis of agreement, but in vain. The Joint Confer- 
ence has split on the rock of the historic Episcopate, the last 
item of the Lambeth Quadrilateral. Although whittled down 
and modified to meet Nonconformist views, “ adapted in the 
process of administration to the diverse needs of peoples 
and of nations,” and thereby changed almost in essence, the 
Dissenters will not hear of it. This is a new-fangled epis- 
copacy and very modern. On September 22nd of this year 
the Annual Assembly of the Evangelical Free Churches of 
England called a halt to the Joint Lambeth conferences, 
ostensibly for the purpose of marking time. In its state- 
ment the Assembly, having again laid stress on agreements 
reached concerning teaching and policy, makes it clear that 
the Free Churches cannot accept any rite at episcopal hands 
which implies that their ministry lacks anything essential. 
The logic of the Free Churches is irreproachable when they 
question the necessity or utility of episcopal ordination, since 
the Lambeth Conference itself has already recognized the 
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validity of their ministry. In fact, the Establishment has 
conceded to Nonconformity all that has been asked; has 
recognized the authority of its ministers, has sanctioned in- 
terchange of pulpits, has thereby equivalently raised the ban 
of heresy and schism; has admitted the sacramental charac- 
ter of the Free Churches’ mission; how can it enforce the 
remaining point of divergence—the necessity of real epis- 
copal ordination? Yet her tradition binds her to claim a real 
episcopate; will she definitely abandon that claim? 

III. There have always been members of the Anglican 
episcopate who disbelieved in the sacramental character of 
Orders, and disclaimed the capacity to bestow the grace of 
ordination. There are several now, whether rationalist or 
evangelical. Pére D’Alés in his third section sketches histori- 
cally the activities of the Protestant spirit within the Estab- 
lished Church. His guide in this matter is Herbert Hensley- 
Henson, Bishop of Durham, who represents the old Eliza- 
bethan tradition. “ Il est piquant,’ writes our author, “ d’en- 
tendre un membre distingué del’épiscopat anglican reprocher 
aux conférences de Lambeth leurs tendances de magnifier 
l’épiscopat.”” Dr. Henson, at any rate, would not saddle the 
Nonconformist with episcopal ordination. 

The Bishop of Durham’s testimony as to the nature of 
Anglicanism enables Pére D’Alés to draw five conclusions, 
which show that he has grasped its essential character far ~ 
better than have other French ecclesiastics with whom I have 
discussed this subject and who are in some measure deceived 
by the religious attitude of the “ Anglo-Catholics”’ they have 
met on the Continent. He first insists upon the original and 
radical Protestantism of the English Church, a Protestantism 
which is becoming more pronounced as time goes on, pro- 
voked by the Catholicizing tactics of the High Church party. 
Secondly, the dependence of the Church on the State, dis- 
guised nowadays by the institution of the National Assembly 
but patent in the fact that even Prayer Book revision will 
not be legal without the assent of Parliament, shows that 
Anglicanism is merely a National “Church,” separated from 
the unity of Christendom. If those who at present are vainly 
dreaming of “corporate re-union” would only realize that 
the English Parliament has made the Anglican Church, and 
alone keeps it in being, they might then find a more fruitful 
field for their zeal and energy. Thirdly, radical Anglicanism 
agrees with Rome in rejecting the pretensions of “ Anglo- 
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Catholics” and, like Rome, it bases its rejection on the his- 
torical origin of the National Church. Fourthly, the tend- 
ency of the Protestant spirit in the Establishment is to 
demand the modification of the episcopacy in the congrega- 
tional direction. Fifthly, the religious worth of radical Pro- 
testantism may be gauged from its assurance that the réle 
of religion must vary with the ever-changing conditions of 
political and social life. 

Pére D’Alés finds ample confirmation of his diagnosis in a 
book published in 1923 by seven representative Churchmen 
at whose head was the Archbishop of Armagh, and entitled, 
“Anglican Essays: A collective Review of the principles and 
special opportunities of the Anglican Communion, as catho- 
lic and reformed.”’ In it we are told how Rome is, and al- 
ways has been, the great enemy to be encountered and de- 
feated by Anglicans. The Representative Churchmen are 
under no illusions as to the purpose and effect of the Re- 
formation. They maintain that the Establishment is essen- 
tially Protestant. They are almost as hostile to “ Anglo- 
Catholicism” as they are to Rome, seeing in that party 
nothing but traitors and deserters. 

IV. To illustrate the doctrinal anarchy of the Church of 
England is an easy task for the logical mind of our Apologist. 
The persistence of the Anglican mind in certain beliefs, whilst 
rejecting others that have exactly the same support, is due 
to defect of logic. Devoid of infallible guidance in theo- 
logical research, reason will inevitably be involved in in- 
consistencies. The Establishment claims to take its creed 
and its liturgy from tradition, but repudiates the authority 
which guarantees and interprets tradition: nay more, it ap- 
peals to the “principles of the Reformation” which involve 
a complete break with authority and tradition alike. It falls 
back on the Bible as a sole rule of faith. But the Bible has 
crumbled in its hands. “Let this be first of all understood,” 
says St. Peter, “no prophecy of Scripture is to be privately 
interpreted.” The Reformers thought otherwise, and under 
the solvent of private judgment the Bible teaches no longer. 
The logic of the situation rests with the Broad Church, which 
will not impose the Bible or any other standard of belief. 
Members of the Church of England have no guidance, either 
from Bible or from Creeds. Pére D’Alés refers to an article 
in this Review (October, 1924): “The Portent of Bishop 
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Barnes.” The portent is plain; the Broad Church is not 
Christian: it takes no stock of supernatural religion: it re- 
presents the logical development of Protestant principles. 
And it is as integral a part of the Establishment as the 
“‘ Anglo-Catholic”’ party. 

Anarchy in doctrine, polity and government, is naturally 
destructive of any claim to be the Church of Christ: but the 
Church of England is under the further disability of not 
knowing her own mind in cardinal points of morality. Re- 
marriage after divorce is either lawful or a moral outrage: 
the English Church cannot tell us which. Artificial sterility, 
again, is praised by some as mere common prudence, and 
denounced by others as a grievous profanation of marriage: 
the English Churchmen are not agreed on its real character. 
The Bishops cannot settle these questions. Individually or 
collectively they can only utter “ opinions” which their flocks 
are free to receive or reject. 

V. That this ecclesiastical body, without definite creed, 
without a stable moral code, without teaching authority, 
should feel the scandal of a disunited Christendom is cer- 
tainly a sign of grace: that it should contemplate unity on 
any other basis than the recognition of a supreme and in- 
fallible authority, is hardly a sign of intelligence. Yet it 
continues to talk of the end, loudly and frequently, whilst 
rejecting the means, and Pére D’Alés, to complete his portrait - 
of Anglicanism, must discuss this aspiration and the vain 
efforts to realize it. Enough has been said of her attempt 
to win back dissenters to her fold: it cannot be done on the 
basis of private judgment—that principle which has created 
almost as many sects inside the Establishment as outside. 
The appeal to the Orthodox East can only be successful 
through the East ceasing to be “Orthodox” and becoming 
latitudinarian. The collapse of the Tzardom in Russia has 
led to the disintegration of Russian Orthodoxy, whilst the 
other Eastern Churches are either harassed by the infidel 
Turk or remain in feeble isolation. In the Anglican rap- 
prochement towards the East Pére D’Alés sees evidence of 
sincerity. The Establishment, to which Rome denies the 
possession of valid Orders and the very status of a Church, 
would feel strengthened and consoled by Orthodox recog- 
nition. A certain vague understanding already exists which 
later may lead to a loose sort of federation but to nothing 
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more. Constantinople, Belgrade and Leningrad may even 
approve of Anglican Orders and Ritual, leaving union in 
doctrine and government as distant as ever. The Orthodox, 
their own State-support having disappeared, find profit in 
association with the National Church of one of the great 
European powers, and are not unwilling to respond to Angli- 
can overtures. Recognition of Anglican Orders has the 
double advantage of conciliating Canterbury and flouting 
Rome. 

VI. The article we have been discussing is so far up-to- 
date that it mentions in its sixth and last section, “ Les En- 
tretiens de Malines.” The word “entretiens” seems to 
describe the situation better than the English word “con- 
versations,” most frequently employed ; both, however, reflect 
the informal nature of these meetings. Pére D’Alés, al- 
though prudent almost to reticence in the matter, agrees with 
THE MONTH in his conclusion—“ Les perspectives de réunion 
en corps apparaissent ici fort lointaines,” so remote indeed 
as to be altogether out of sight, for “corporate union” pre- 
supposes two things, very unlikely to occur—the full ac- 
ceptance by all parties in the Establishment of the entire 
Catholic faith (including the Visible Unity of the Church) 
and the abolition of all trace of Parliamentary control. 

We are grateful to Pére D’Alés for having set before the 
eyes of his countrymen so exhaustive and so fair an account 
of modern Anglicanism, which, because of the complexity 
of its structure, the ambiguities of its formulas, and alas! 
the frequent disingenuousness of its defenders, is so apt to 
be misunderstood abroad. 

JOSEPH BOYLE, S.M. 








A BOOK OF PASTORALS 
III. 


EYOND question the most interesting of all Bishop 

Baines’ pastorals is that of Lent, 1840, for which he 

was shortly afterwards peremptorily summoned to 
Rome and got into mighty hot water. Bishop Ward in his 
“Sequel” treats the matter,as itseems to me, very judiciously, 
Undoubtedly there are many excellent things in the pastoral, 
which is of unusual length. But it cannot be said that the 
Bishop uses that peaceful and conciliatory tone which he so 
frequently recommends to his flock on other occasions. The 
letter was evidently written with the distinct purpose of mak- 
ing a strong attack upon those public prayers for the conver- 
sion of England which he considered provocatory, or at best 
inopportune, especially in that very Protestant Western Dis- 
trict which was committed to his pastoral charge. More- 
over, of the three other Vicars Apostolic two shared his 
views in this matter, and Bishop Ward considers that they 
had considerable excuse for their attitude. ‘‘ For the want 
of interest,” he writes, ‘in the conversion of England shown 
by the Bishops it is probable that the indiscreet manner of 
talking on the part of the more enthusiastic converts them- 
selves was in a measure to blame. They not only used harsh 
language against their former friends, calling them heretics 
and the like,” but they were severe on the Catholic clergy for 
their want of zeal. “In particular,” he goes on, “the con- 
verts attached an exaggerated importance to such things as 
the wearing of medals and scapulars, and in order to show 
the living nature of their belief they put faith in many 
miracles and reported prophecies, usually foretelling the con- 
version of England and the like.”! All these points are 
strongly emphasized by Bishop Baines. Urging that it had 
long been the consistent principle of Catholics in England, 
though often most unfairly attacked by their Protestant ad- 
versaries, never to return railing for railing, “I remember,” 
writes the Bishop, “no instance in which Catholics have mis- 
represented the doctrines of others. Generally have they 
remained silent under the injuries heaped upon them, as our 


1 Ward, “Sequel to Catholic Emancipation,” I. p. 210. 
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Blessed Saviour remained silent under the accusations of 
the Jews.” But then he continues: 


In some few instances, it is true, we have had occa- 
sion to regret that the meekness of our Divine model has 
not been kept in view. We allude to some controvertists 
(sic) who have begun to apply certain reproachful terms, 
such as “heretics” to our separated brethren, and to write 
in a style of asperity and harshness. It is easy to cloak 
the motives of such proceedings under the pretence of 
extraordinary zeal for the truth, and it is easier still to 
meet with those who will applaud a conduct which har- 
monizes so agreeably with the corrupt disposition of the 
human heart. 


There is a good deal written on this theme in the same 
tone, and the Bishop urges: 


This term heretic may be unjust, and if applied 
generally to all in error, it is certainly so. For though 
the Church has pointed out to us what doctrines are 
heresies, she has not informed us what particular in- 
dividuals are heretics; or, in other words who are 0é- 
stinate adherents of error. 


As for the extravagant practices of many of the converts 
he protests thus: 


Is there a practice of piety which the Church tolerates 
rather than approves, which good taste cannot defend 
nor reason easily explain, which is calculated to confirm 
the prejudices of Protestants and rebut them at the 
threshold of inquiry—this is the practice of all others, 
which these perverse converts parade on all occasions 
in preference to the most approved, most ancient and 
most impressive forms of Catholic devotion. Is there 
a doctrine peculiarly obnoxious to Protestants, which be- 
longs not to the code of defined dogmas, and which 
Catholics, therefore, may without censure reject—this 
doctrine is made a motto for the title-pages of their 
books of piety as if their object was to deter the unbe- 
liever from reading another line. 


It was charged against Bishop Baines that in the former 


part of this passage he was covertly attacking the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. In his formal reply to Cardinal 
Fransoni he seems to repudiate the accusation altogether on 
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the ground that the Church “as approved this devotion.” 
But in his letter to Sir Charles Wolseley, dated July 17th, 
1841, he speaks more plainly: 


If anyone wish to know what I alluded to in my pas- 
toral when I spoke of “practices of piety which the 
Church tolerates rather than approves, which good taste 
cannot defend nor reason easily explain,” let him look 
at a book, now very common in England, entitled “The 
Devotion and Office of the Sacred Heart of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” etc., where in the act of consecration, 
p. 136, it is said: ““O Sacred Heart of Jesus annihilate 
in me all that is displeasing or offensive to Thy pure 
eye, imprint Thyself like a divine seal upon my heart.”’ 
In another edition the Sacred Heart is represented as 
having eyes in the plural. I speak of the prayer only 
as not being approved by the Church and as not being in 
good taste. 


As for the “doctrine peculiarly obnoxious to Protestants” 
which is “made the motto for the title-page of a book of 
piety,” it is admitted by the Bishop that this refers to a 
little book, dedicated to the Immaculate Conception, con- 
taining prayers (with indulgences annexed) for the conver- 
sion of England, which bore on its title-page the motto, “O 
Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us who have recourse 
to thee!”’ His prohibition of such public weekly prayers 
for the Conversion of England the Bishop defends on the 
ground of the utter improbability of such a miracle. The 
population of the Western District, he pointed out, was 
3,000,195. The total number of converts in a year was 
221. At that rate of progress the work of conversion could 
only be effected in something more than 13,c00 years. Still 
the Bishop’s tone in his pastoral was decidedly trenchant. 
Whether he knew that the prayers had been composed in 
Rome by Wiseman is not clear. Referring to his colleague, 
Bishop Walsh, of the Midland District, who had approved 
the use of the prayers, he says in the 1840 pastoral: 


If others, invested with the same authority as our- 
selves, think proper to act differently, we take it for 
granted that they have reasons, which we have not, for 
believing the object prayed for to be within the range of 
moral possibilities, or that they are not acquainted with 
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the reasons, which we have, for believing that object 
to be as morally impossible as the return of the negro’s 
skin to its antediluvian whiteness. So far, therefore, 
from approving this novel and extraordinary project, we 
disapprove it, and strictly forbid any of our clergy to 
offer up publicly in their churches or chapels the weekly 
prayers above mentioned. At the same time, we earnestly 
exhort them to pray, as has been customary, for all 
spiritual and temporal blessings in favour of our country, 
and for the conversion of such erring souls as God in His 
mercy may be pleased so to favour, and of whom, we 
doubt not, there will be a great and continually increasing 
number. 


One of the phrases in the pastoral which gave most 
offence was the allegation that many of the converts were 
agape to believe in “old wives’ fables” in the form of pro- 
phecies and miracles. From the “Letter to Cardinal Fran- 
soni, the Prefect of Propaganda,” which though annexed 
to “A History of the Pastoral, etc., Wot Published,’ seems 
to have been circulated in England and was certainly printed 
in English, one inevitably gets the impression, if the Bishop’s 
statements are reliable, that a good deal of extravagance 
was going on. Speaking of the projects for the reorganiza- 
tion of Church furniture, etc., the Bishop alludes to a chasu- 
ble six feet in width, which nearly resembled a large shawl, 
and he goes on: “The Communion rail was omitted in the 
new churches, even at the Communion altar; the tabernacle 
was to be removed from the altar and the Blessed Sacra- 
ment suspended from the ceiling by a chain or cord in a sil- 
ver dove. On Good Friday the consecrated Host was to be 
inserted in the breast of a full-sized wooden or stone figure 
of our Saviour in the tomb, and the faithful were to watch 
before it until Easter Sunday.” It is easy to understand that 
projects of this kind if freely discussed by the converts, 
would be likely to have a very irritating effect upon the old 
Catholics who had weathered the storm of persecution for 
‘300 years and were quite content with the Roman practices 
to which they had grown accustomed. 

One other passage also may be quoted from the Fransoni 
letter, although I have not been able to discover who the 
prophet was whose mystic soothsayings were so readily 
swallowed by the early converts. 
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The chief of the prophets [writes Bishop Baines] was 
a Cistercian lay-brother or oblate in a monastery of the 
Midland District. This man had constant visions re- 
lating to individuals and the nation at large. Amongst 
other divine communications, he was informed that a 
lady of exalted rank, since married, was never to marry, 
but to become the foundress of a religious community, 
which was to usher in the conversion of England. 
Another lady of rank, afflicted with a naturally incurable 
malady, was to be instantly cured by certain processes, 
which he detailed, one of which was the application of 
water to her face, blessed, not in any manner which the 
Church has approved, but according to a form revealed 
to the prophet. For the performance of this miracle, 
the consent of the Vicar Apostolic of his District was 
said to be obtained, and the lady was brought, in an in- 
clement season of the year, a distance of above 200 
miles to receive the promised benefit. Fortunately the 
indiscreet project was prevented by the firmness of the 
Vicar Apostolic of the North in whose district the pro- 
phet had declared that the miracle was to be performed. 
Once the prophet himself was instantly cured of blind- 
ness and mortal infirmity by a remedy which had been 
revealed to him; viz., the application to his eyes of the 
garment of some holy person dipped in the sacred ab- 
lutions at Mass!! He has since been dismissed by the 
superiors of his Order as a madman or impostor. 

Nor was he the only worker of prodigies. A medal 
which it was asserted the Blessed Virgin had ordered to 
be struck, had become in the hands of other fanatics the 
instrument of numberless miracles, and in the belief of 
many, whom I have myself heard speak on the subject, 
possessed greater efficacy than all the seven sacra- 
ments! { In many instances the uses made of these 
medals amounted to positive superstition—the confidence 
placed in their efficacy being wholly extravagant and 
not justified by any sound argument either of reason or 
revelation. 


It must be admitted that the Bishop here gets on to 
very thin ice indeed. The object of piety just referred 
to is, of course, the well-known “miraculous medal,” which 
was struck in accordance with a series of revelations made 
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to a Sister of Charity, Catherine Labouré, in 1830. In these 
apparitions Our Lady was seen by the venerable servant of 
God standing in a sort of oval frame which bore the words, 
““O Mary, conceived without sin, pray for us who have re- 
course to thee.” This, as I have already noted, was the 
motto against which Bishop Baines so strongly protested 
when used on the title page of the little book of prayers for 
the conversion of England. Although at the date of the 
pastoral the devotion was comparatively new (the medal, it 
seems, was first struck, with the approval of Mgr. de Quelen, 
Archbishop of Paris, in 1832), it was destined soon after 
to be the instrument of the extraordinary conversion of 
Alphonse Ratisbonne (1842). Moreover, in our own times 
Pope Leo XIII. has sanctioned the celebration of a feast, 
with a special Office and Mass, of “the Manifestation of the 
Immaculate Virgin under the title of the Miraculous Medal.” 
Naturally Bishop Baines could not foresee this, and there 
can be no doubt that some of the more ardent promoters 
of the devotion used very extravagant language. 

Still, while making allowance for considerable provoca- 
tion, we may confess that the Bishop, who probably found a 
certain satisfaction in his own remarkable command of 
words, let himself go pretty thoroughly. After dwelling at 
length upon St. Paul’s rebukes to those who listened “ to old 
wives’ fables,” he goes on: 


I observed to you, that most of the evils of which the 
Apostle complains as afflicting the body of the faithful, 
arose from the difficulty of eradicating from the breasts 
of converts the vices and passions which held sway over 
them before their conversion. It is painfully interest- 
ing to observe how distance of time produces no differ- 
ence in the workings of the human passions. The greater 
part of our difficulties in this country still originate in 
the same source, though the number of converts amongst 
us is a small minority; whereas in the Apostle’s time 
they constituted the whole body of the faithful. 

Some, filled with the presumption of their ancient sect, 
and strangers to the humility of the religion they have 
embraced, commence their career by dictating to their 
spiritual rulers, as the converted Jews dictated to the 
Apostles, the conduct they ought to pursue in the govern- 
ment of the Church. Having the same itching ears as 
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before, they choose for themselves teachers, to whom 
they give their confidence and disregard those whom 
God has placed over them. . . . Others having, before 
their conversion, ascribed no merit to human works, per- 
formed through the efficacy of divine grace, now run into 
an opposite extreme, and ascribe to favourite practices 
of piety and self-selected good works a merit which 
neither reason nor religion recognize. ‘I fast twice in 
the week, I pay tithes of mint and cummin” seems to 
be their inward congratulation, if not their outward 
boast. All who join or imitate them in these exterior 
practices are applauded by them as saints; all who walk 
in an humbler and more beaten track are scarcely allowed 
to be Christians. 


It is not altogether easy to realize the feelings of those 
who having recently seceded from Anglicanism, probably at 
the cost of great obloquy and self-sacrifice—it must be re- 
membered that in 1840 the main stream of Oxford converts 
had hardly yet begun to flow—found themselves constrained 
to sit still, the centre no doubt of curious and resentful 
glances, while this denunciation was read over their heads 
during the only Sunday Mass. No wonder that an explosion 
followed and that very indignant remonstrances were ad- 


dressed to the Holy See. To the twenty different points in . 


the Pastoral which were selected for protest and comment 
of a very outspoken kind, the Bishop replied by a justification 
which took the form, as mentioned above, of a letter to the 
Prefect of Propaganda, Cardinal Fransoni. It is difficult 
to say at what precise moment this document was made ac- 
cessible to English readers, but though the pamphlet which 
contains it bears the words “not published,” it undoubtedly 
came, and was meant to come, intomany hands. Though the 
Bishop prays in his concluding words: “may it be produc- 
tive of the peace I so earnestly desire,” this remarkably 
able piece of dialectic was not of a nature to pour oil on the 
troubled waters. One cannot but feel a certain admiration 
for the ability of which it gives proof, but it must infallibly 
have had the effect of making matters worse. For instance, 
it is not likely that any convert who already considered 
himself aimed at in the Pastoral would have been placated 
by reading such passages as the following : — 
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It is well known that persons who discover the true 
religion at a mature period of life, and who are obliged 
to make violent efforts, and perhaps great sacrifices, to 
embrace it, are apt to run into extremes. Their nervous 
system has been strung up to such a pitch that none but 
the most highly seasoned practices and the most prodi- 
gious interpositions of Providence, can satisfy them. 
Such persons require, in their first fervour, the restraint 
of a prudent religious guide, who may gradually bring 
them down from their exalted notions and make them 
understand the humility, meekness and charity, in which 
true religion consists. Some do not meet with such 
guides, and some will not follow them when they do; and 
hence it has ever happened and ever will, that among 
the converted will be found a certain number of indis- 
creet and untractable individuals who can be corrected 
only by strenuous measures. 

But even this is mild in comparison with what we read 
on a later page, after the Bishop has quoted St. Paul to the 
effect that there will be times when men “ will not put up with 
sound doctrine, but will turn their itching ears to fables.” 


This is really the case at the present moment, or at 
least it was so some months ago, in England. A party 
was getting up in the Catholic Body, which I have al- 
ready described, in which a few neophyte converts figured 
as leaders. It was a bustling, noisy, conceited and un- 
tractable little party. It affected an extraordinary piety, 
without knowing what piety meant. It was for reform- 
ing the Church, before it had learnt to reform itself. It 
imported all sorts of pious practices, and exported such 
home-spun ‘articles as charity, truth and humility in re- 
turn. It was so loud in its own praises, that many be- 
lieved its boasting; and so bitter in its hostility, that all 
feared its resentment. This party was becoming every 
day more formidable, by the forbearance of the Bishops 
—till, at last, the question rose, who should devote him- 
self to check the headlong evil. It fell to my lot; and 
I only predicted my own fate, when I said.of this little 
knot of devotees: “‘all who join or imitate them in their 
exterior practices are applauded by them as saints; all 
who walk in an humbler and more beaten track, are 
scarcely allowed to be Christians.” 
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That there was fault and exaggeration on both sides ap- 
pears clearly enough even from the contents of the volume 
of Pastorals now before me. The converts for example pre- 
ferred a foolish charge that in order to curry favour with 
Protestants the Bishop had altogether ignored the Pope when 
asking prayers for the Queen and Prince Consort. The 
Bishop on the other hand makes the astonishing insinuation 
that the converts objected to being called Roman Catholics be- 
cause they wished their “new English Catholic Church to be 
made as like as possible to what the ancient one was, or was 
supposed to be, and to have as little resemblance to or con- 
nection with the Roman Church as the unity of faith and 
communion would justify.’’! 

Looking back upon the whole episode it appears unspeak- 
ably sad that at a time when brilliant talent was not too 
commonly found among the survivors of three centuries of 
persecution, this gifted prelate, destined by the Holy See 
for a position of the highest eminence in the counsels of 
the Church, should have consumed health and strength in an 
internecine conflict with the party which by its energy and 
enthusiasm brought the most effective support to the Catholic 
cause. 

R. H. SUTTON. 


1The Bishop goes on: “for the same reason the term Roman Catholic not 
only ceased to be used by this party, but was objected to as conveying in- 
accurate notions of the nationality of the English Catholic Church. Many it is 
true abstained from the use of the term for other and better reasons, but some 
undoubtedly did so for thé reasons above mentioned.” 
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PHILOSOPHY AT THE WHEEL 
A PILGRIMAGE-DETAIL 


cc OU are a proper Roman, you,” I said as he hurled 
our car through a street where one would have 
hesitated to wheel so much as a perambulator. 

He uttered his cry of amused contempt. 

“Roman, I?” said he. “Roman nothing. I am from 
the Abruzzi.” 

“What a beautiful country.” 

“Assuredly! There how many contadini have each his 
plot of land and his cottage! But money lacks for living.” 

“Will you go back?” 

“Some day I hope to, with my wife and my damdina....” 

And like all these excellent lads he embarked on the pane- 
gyric of his baby-girl—each chauffeur seemed to have one— 
and even, to my extreme terror, took both hands off the wheel 
to find the wallet that contained her photograph. 

“She has fifteen months, and is great—immense [he 
spread both arms wide]—a proper miracle. And she laughs, 
without tiring herself, as water runs.” 

“Is life very difficult?” 

Again he uttered his cry, but with more melancholy. 

“Work by day, work by night. Else one cannot live. Ma! 
And even so, it is not alife. In order to live, one sacrifices 
life!” 

Thus, as so often in Italy, the centuries shut down to a 
point. . . . It was Juvenal whispering in my ear: /rop- 
ter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

“Is your name Giovinale?” I asked. 

“No, signore, Beppino,” he answered gravely. 

“What are your real working hours?” 

“It is according. But the more the hours, the more the 
money.” 

“We have an eight hours’ day. Or less.” 

“It is but just. Though the English working-man will 
work more in eight hours than the Italian in twenty-four.” 

Words failed my wish to depict our bricklayers. I con- 
tented myself with saying that everywhere there were men 
who would not work all they should, and that sometimes the 
syndicates prevented them working all they could. . . . 
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“Eight hours,” he resumed, “would be for me a diverti- 
mento. 1 would go to England; but the means are lacking. 
And there are laws against immigration. In England the 
meanest working man lives better than in Italy the greatest 
lord.” 

“Do not imagine it. Unemployment is terrible. And 
prices are terrible. And the sky is sad. At least you have 
the sun. Do not come to England. And surely there is 
much more order now in Italy, and hence, promise of work, 
wages, and tranquillity?” 

“It is an order of force,” said he. “It is imposed from 
outside, and does not flower from within the spirit.” 

“But when force imposes what is good for human nature, 
does not the spirit recognize that it is good, and so, lead 
thé man to do spontaneously the good thing he was being 
forced to do?” 

““Who knows! It is possible. But the development of 
ideas is slow.” 

“But you would not have a revolution?” 

“Revolution, never, never, never,” said he with the ut- 
most energy. “Ma! For him who understands history, 
there is no question of revolution. Contemplate, I pray you, 
the Romans—those pagans, I mean. They had a great em- 
pire. The revolution comes—all crumbles. Contemplate 
further the Russians. A most great empire, they too. £cco ° 
the revolution, and where are they? They are no more there. 
Revolution never.” 

“*Meanwhile,” I repeated, “the order imposed from out- 
side can help the mind to put order into its ideas. For as 
you say, all true reformation must proceed from within the 
mind. But it will be slow.” 

“Enough for me,” he answered, “to live tranquil. That 
is what the law should seek. For that, none would condemn 
the taxes. I am not of those who demand the mountains, 
seas, and sky. But the laws and the taxes are now all for 
the exterior. For the exterior they do things of all colours. 
One should think of Italy and those that must live therein.” 

“The Battle of the Grain,” I began. But we had arrived 
at our hotel and broke off for that morning. 

Next day he resumed: 

“I stand outside of politics. I read not one newspaper, 
but all. All, all. Thus do ideas form themselves. I ask 
but to exist tranquilly, and the Politicals will not permit 
that.” 
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“One would have thought that the war —.” 

“Zm! zm! Talk to me of the war! I made it, the war. 
I made all of it. And where are men not worse than before 
it? The youth is corrupted.” 

“How?” 

“How? The fathers are dead: the mother was afar. The 
conscription threw mere boys to this side and to that, and 
having no habits they let themselves go to orgies. To-day 
the sportive spirit has taken great developments: there is 
much propaganda. This is good.” 

‘But they tell me that never has the youth of Italy been 
so earnestly and openly inquiring about religion as to-day.” 

“Who knows? A few, perhaps. But religion does not 
capture the Italian. Thusitis. Affair of tradition: a habit. 
Where, in the villages, I mean, there are all the time feasts, 
functions, inviti sacri, the habit cannot be escaped. But 
away from home, the habits melt. Those from Abruzzi are 
much better Catholics than the Romans,” said he with con- 
tradictory pride. 

‘Let us talk of that later on. But tell me, do you really 
see nothing better since the war?” 

“Some seek to ameliorate life. But these rich men! These 
few—how would you ask any just sentiments from ‘hem? 
A true porkery! A race of no education!” 

Just then we drew up in a little square near San Pietro in 
Vincoli. To our right was the yellow facade of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. The old porter smiled and waved. 
At once the chauffeurs began to make a collection among 
themselves for him. 

““May I be permitted to offer something too?” I asked. 

“An excellent old man,” said Beppino, calling him: 
“molto bravo, and of a most exquisite politeness.” 

“Che palazzo|" said another man, rather grudgingly, 
looking at the large but very simple house. 

“True,” said Beppino. “It is great, and clean—but 
clean! But I have a female cousin who has an apartment 
whence the life of the Sisters and of those old ones can be 
seen, and it is a true miracle. All is fresh and clean—a 
Paradise, but a Paradise for poor ones. The Sisters pick 
up the old men and place them there, and then each old 
man must work, two hours, one hour, beautifying the gar- 
den, polishing the pavements, and so he comes to his food 
with good appetite without tiring himself disproportionately. 
And the Sisters work as not even I work myself. Always, 
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always. ‘Mai la siesta, mai, mai. And what the old ones 
eat not, that the Sisters eat. And the fortiere goes out to 
collect with a horse. Sicuro! They havea horse! Buta 
horse! Ah! Enough! He proceeds on his knees and sweeps 
a way before himself with his nose. But not even he must 
fatigue himself. One would say a Christian! The Sisters 
dismount and push him suavely up the hills.” 

“To contemplate such a work in our days,” said the critic, 
“causes the heart to dilate itself with noble sentiments.” 

We drove off. 

“You made a very favourable impression on that old man,” 
remarked Beppino, “‘ because you said Zei to him, not 7x, 
nor yet Voi. He could see at once that you were a person 
of a far-fetched and most appreciated culture and had 
respect for him.” 

“Per carita| Why not? He was my fellow-Christian. 
Poverty and riches make men different, but not better or 
worse. But I am still troubled about how to distribute Zei, 
Voi and Zu! Especially Voi. What would you say if I 
called you Zu?” 

“These Romans,” said he, “have Voi ever in the mouth. 
Zei marks duly the hierarchy of persons: but Voi, to me, 
indicates a hierarchy of a somewhat military sort. Thus 
the officer rightly says Voi to the soldier, and the soldier 
Lei to the officer. That you should darmi di tu here in the 
auto would be but reasonable, since a confidence has es- 
tablished itself between us. But in the piazza were any- 
one to hear it, he would exclaim: ‘But! Whence this great 
equality? Whence this confidence? Why not the due forms?’ 
When men are poor, they have nothing but respect to offer 
one another; and, human nature having its weaknesses, 
respect needs forms in order to maintain itself.” 

“Let me,” said I, “not only observe the forms but give 
myself a pleasure. Gentlemen,” I said to the chauffeurs—for 
we had stopped and everyone had dismounted to see a 
church I felt no need to examine—"“ let me offer you, please, 
a small glass of wine in that /ratioria. It would be an honour 
for me were you to accept.” 

“The honour,” they said with one voice, “is ours.” 

We sat down. 

“Is it true,” asked one of them, “that in England there 
is always mist and that at noon the sun suddenly disappears?” 

“This,” said Beppino, feeling me, I suppose, to be some- 
what under his wing, and wishful to say what he could for 
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my native land, “this is a most absurd exaggeration. And 
although the sky of England is not like this of ours, the race 
grows vigorous there because of the cold.” 

“T have not observed,” I said, “that the English are more 
strong than the very solid Italian people’’—I knew no word 
for “sturdy” or “stocky,” which was what I wanted. “But 
one thing you have, that we, I suppose, never shall—a man 
to whose voice the whole world listens. The Roman Pontiff 
is unique.” 

I watched their expressions. Certainly they suffered a 
little shock, and then looked down their noses. 

One of them said: 

“During the war, the Holy See stood neutral, as was neces- 
sary, the Sommo Pontifice being the Father of all equally. 
But the ecclesiastics leaned often to the side of Germany.” 

“Naturally,” said another. “The Church loves discipline, 
and where is there a discipline like the German? Every 
week during the ‘Anno Santo,’ a pilgrimage! And what 
order! What programme!” 

“And their singing is insuperable!” 

“Well,” said I, “the war is over. Pope Benedict was a 
great man and a martyr. Perhaps he will never be under- 
stood. But the whole world does homage to the Pontiff 
actually reigning.” 

“Ah!” cried Beppino. “He is a man of a Primaria eru- 
dizione| What does he not know? Without doubt you read 
his discourse addressed to all the journalists of the world. 
He spoke of all—the Church, the country, the world. And 
all without error. A true inspiration. Andcourteous! To- 
day he receives all, peasants and great lords.” 

“The Pope,” said another, “is of much succour for com- 
merce. ‘Without the Pope, Rome were a dead city. One 
sees well who reigns in Rome.” 

“ And Pius X.?” I asked. 

“Oh—that one! A true Saint!” 

There was a chorus of muttered sicuro’s: not a dissentient 
voice. I thought of his thronged tomb: the candles; the 
votive hearts. 

“Some day he may be a canonized one. Did you see the 
illumination of the cupola during the recent canonizations?”’ 

A sort of triumphant howl rose round the table. They all 
spoke at once. 


VOL. CXLVI. II 
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“ Sicuro|—What a sight! what a night!—At nine of the 
night it began and continued till daylight!—Not an auto 
could cross the Tiber, such the crowds.—Millions, millions. 
The Piazza of San Pietro was packed, and the Basilica too, 
like this! like this!—Why say the Piazza? the Pincio too, 
and all the hills.—And not electric light—niente, niente! 
Electric light had nothing to correspond with that light! 
Who knows how it was made? An ancient and mysterious 
pasta, ecco! That gave forth a rounded splendour, ecco! 
And not lit slowly—but, one moment, obscurity, and then— 
brrr! ecco the cupola! And all had had to be renewed! 
Never since 1870. What peril! what art!—Costing thou- 
sands! millions!—What a thing of God is light! cco the 
sun—ecco the moon—but these are daily matters, whereas 
that light! .. .” 

The babel became so terrific that I laughed, rose, and 
they recaptured themselves. 

“Salute, reverendo! Salute, signor abbate! Viva la 
carovana!”’ 

Our contingent rocketed wildly off and reached home ten 
minutes before anybody else. 

Next day I said to him: 

“Beppino, you who have such enthusiasm for the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and know so well that all true order springs from 
within the mind, and that the Catholic religion contains and | 
cultivates an order that is not one of force, why do you never 
set foot within a church?” 

“\Ma\" cried he. “That is the temperament of the 
Italian. Religion does not attack us as it does you others. 
Those from outside Italy, they find religion serious. We, 
no.” 

“Do not just talk about temperament. You are passionate, 
and yet you love tranquillity. Ome can see that you are a 
giovinotio that stands tranquil. You do not drink, you do 
not smoke. A true marvel. And the English love comfort, 
the home, and yet they are brave and have fire, as you well 
saw in the war. All are mixed, this side and that. Tem- 
peraments may decide the outward forms of religion, but 
not religion itself. The difference might be that your 
religion should be loud, gay, social, full of movement: ours, 
discreet and the affair of each one. But it should not be that 
you, a Catholic, do not live as a Catholic!” 


“Catholic! Catholic! We are all that. Whatelse? In 
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Italy what would you wish one tobe? Iam notan anarchist. 
I am italianissimo|! But it is tradition: custom. Ah! in 
my own country, how different from Rome! There, all is 
religion—all is as of old, even the dresses. The priest is 
properly in contact with the intimacies of life. On feasts, 
all hear the Mass of the aurora; all make Communion. And 
at ten or eleven, the triumphal Mass, with band. And all 
the day the populace is full of glee and games. And in the 
evening, the procession, the banners, the bombs!: Ah! would 
that I could be there for the Nativity, or Easter! All make 
their Easter, all! But che! Idle to expect it. With this 
ugly trade, work is worse then and one works from dawn to 
dark.” 

Beppino was thirty-one years old and had a lean, aquiline, 
toil-hardened face. But just then his eyes were shining be- 
hind tears. 

“Caro mio, if you were there at Easter, you would most 
certainly make your Communion.” 

“Ah! who knows? It is possible. It would be the cus- 
tom. All do it. One would have one’s acquaintances. But 
in Rome, where one does not know when it is Sunday, when 
not; when a feast, when not; when one stays working for 
the Americans [he said with smiling tact] all day long, how 
should a custom maintain itself?” 

“What, when you are about to die?” 

“But, of course, I shall do as the custom is. Difficult, to 
die without a priest.” 

“But even in life you have the desire for God?” 

“Who knows? Affair of education. According as habit 
has formed you, so you act, so you feel. Who can blame 
anyone? Even sins are the affairs of each, and who can 
blame ¢hat one, if his habits have caused him to have sins 
that are not those of ¢his one—save if he does harm to 
another. That I blame.” 

“But look! There are certain acts that are in accord with 
nature and intelligence; others, not. And the Catholic re- 
ligion orders the former, and such acts create habits that 
are good.” 

“This is an affair of conscience.” 

“But conscience needs help. And God created the Catho- 
lic Church to give the necessary help.” 

“Who knows that?” 

“This is a thing that has foundations in history.” 
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“*Ah—history! Who knows? None was there tosee!” 
“But you yourself told me to contemplate history and 
learn that revolution was a bad thing.”’ 

He smiled with his grave irony. 

“‘ Besides that,” said I, “you talk too much about custom. 
Not all men live their life by custom merely. In not all 
do good customs die out in adverse circumstances, and many 
turn indignantly against the bad customs that surround them, 
or their own habits. In our country, thousands of citizens 
every year surmount the habits of ancestors, home, education, 
surroundings, and become Catholics. I did myself.” 

“That is not custom,” said he. “That is development 
of life. Si capisce! Who that desired to have a religion 
could remain satisfied with the sects, affairs that have no roots 
in antiquity and lack, without doubt, ideas?” 

“But for a man without convictions, you speak very con- 
temptuously of the sects!” 

“ Basta\"’ said he, with a certain access of sad sincerity. 
“I have the rocts of my soul Catholic without doubt. But 
what instruction have we others had? What have we learnt, 
save to work in order to live, and then, being alive, once 
more to work? Especially we who work with machines, dead 
things, and live in one room, and then the street? Ideas de- 
part. The soul disappears in the vague. It ought not to be 
thus.” ; 

“Indeed, it ought not. And your soul is so good, Bep- 
pino! So worthy of a full culture and a developed life 
within the great civilization of God. Perhaps, being the 
victim thus of your work, you do not see your race even asa 
poor visitor like myself can see it, or parts of it. I think 
that many thousands of your people are eagerly seeking to 
regain that of which your life has defrauded you.” 

He sighed. 

“It is true,” he said, “that my life has been much re- 
stricted. What do I see, living thus? Rarely, rarely, do I 
have such a conversation. Never! There is chatter, chatter, 
but about such things only there is silence.”’ 

““God will speak words to you,” I said. 


“Queer to listen to all this gibberish going on around us,” 
said a man in the hotel. “I shouldn’t wonder if these fellows 
mightn’t mean something by it, in their way, you know.” 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 






























MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
SUPPOSING ROME D/D DECLARE ANGLICAN ORDERS VALID. 


OT long ago the head of the Old Catholic Church spon- 
taneously addressed a letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 

bury in which, out of the goodness of his heart and the pleni- 
tude of his knowledge, he declared for the validity of Anglican 
Ordinations. His Grace suitably and courteously responded, but 
we do not think that any Anglican clergyman, previously uneasy 
about his sacerdotal character, would have been greatly re- 
assured by such an expression of opinion, though said to be the 
outcome of study and consultation. Many Anglicans still hope 
that some future Roman Commission may revise the decision of 
the invalidity of their Orders contained in the “Apostolicze Cure,” 
and they base their hopes on the fact that that famous Bull does 
not in its subject-matter come within the scope of infallible de- 
crees which embrace the definition of doctrines concerned with 
faith and morals. These hopes, we fear, are vain, forthe common 
opinion of theologians is that Papal infallibility goes beyond 
the minimum defined by the Church into matters of fact, in- 
timately and inseparably bound up with revealed doctrine, in 
this case, with the faith concerning the nature of the Sacraments. 
But even if this common theological opinion should itself turn 
out to be erroneous and thus make it possible to regard the de- 
cision of Pope Leo only doubtfully correct, the Anglican position 
would not be bettered. Let us even suppose that some future Pope 
decided Anglican Orders to be valid. What would be the effect 
of such a decision? Weshould then have to conclude that the mat- 
ter of Leo’s Bull—the truth about Anglican Orders—did not ad- 
mit of an infallible declaration ; that the guarantee of infallibility 
contained in Christ’s promises to St. Peter covers only the cases 
which can be brought under a sérict interpretation of the Vatican 
definition. Therefore the validity of Anglican Orders would 
still remain doubtful. For if Leo XIII. was not infallible in 
declaring Anglican Orders invalid, neither can his successors be 
infallible in declaring them valid. The Bull of Leo XIII. was 
issued with the greatest possible solemnity. A Bull is the most 
solemn form of Papal utterance, and this Bull was issued at a 
Thursday Session of the Holy Office, when the most weighty 
decrees are wont to be promulgated. There can be no question 
that, if the matter of the Bull admits of the exercise of the Papal 
prerogative of infallibility, the form which the decision took cer- 
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tainly imparted to it this character. In the supposition we have 
made of a reversal of the decision, only one certainty would 
emerge—that the question of Anglican Orders is one which no 
power on earth can definitely solve. Even a General Council 
could not do it, for according to the definition of the Vatican 
Council, the Church does not possess any other infallibility than 
that enjoyed by the Pope. 

This being so, how would our Anglican friends be better off, 
even if the decision of Leo XIII. was reversed? The Bull of 
Leo XIII. would carry as great a weight as that of the sup- 
posed Bull of another Pope. In other words, both opinions re- 
garding Anglican Orders would be probable. They would, in 
the technical phrase, be probably valid and also prodbadly invalid. 
In fact, we might say that they would be more probadly invalid, 
because the Bull of Leo XIII. has behind it, what our supposed 
Bull would lack, the practice of the Church for three centuries 
of ordaining absolutely (i.e., considering them as certainly lay- 
men) converts from the Anglican clergy who wish to become 
priests. Now, this would be the consequence. A probable 
opinion for the validity of a Sacrament is useless in practice. 
The Sacraments are the divinely-appointed means of graces 
necessary for salvation. No sane man would risk his health by 
taking a medicine only probably efficacious, when he could 
equally well take one that is certainly so. A fortiori, no prudent 
man would risk his salvation by uncertain means, when certainly 
efficacious means were at hand. The Catholic doctrine which 


forbids the use of a merely probable opinion regarding the . 


validity of a Sacrament (save in an exceptional case where cer- 
tainty cannot possibly be had) is based on common sense. If, 
then, Anglican hopes were realized and their Orders declared 
valid by Rome, they would, supposing that they are in doubt 
about them, receive no relief, still be forced to doubt the efficacy 
of their Sacraments every time they used them, and with no 
hope that their doubts could ever be set at rest by any competent 
authority on earth. 

Well, enough has been said to —e it clear that our wild 
surmise could not in fact ever be realized. Seeing that a re- 
versal of Leo XIII.’s decision could not bring any help to Angli- 
cans, and could only give scandal to Catholics, we may safely 
say that it is irreformable and irreversible. Whatever doubt 
there may still be as to whether or not it is infallible will be 
cleared up if and when the theological opinion mentioned above 
receives the sanction of the Church. No one supposes that the 
definition of the Vatican is necessarily the last word of the Church 
regarding the nature of infallibility. Indeed, the Council was 
intending to supplement its first definition by others when its 
sessions were brought to an abrupt close by the outbreak of the 
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Franco-Prussian War. If the Council should ever resume its 
sittings, it is permissible to hope that these supplementary de- 
cisions may be passed and that they will be of such a nature that 
the infallible character of the Bull “Apostolice Cure” will be 


put beyond dispute. 
HAROLD BURROWS. 





A GREAT MISSIONARY CARDINAL. 


HE Centenary of the birth of Cardinal Lavigerie, which oc- 

curred at Bayonne on the 31st October, 1825, is to be 
celebrated presently at Algiers, and the French Government, 
whose anti-clericalism is not an article of export—General Ser- 
rail in Syria may be the exception that proves the rule—is sending 
a representative to attend the ceremonies. In this year of mis- 
sionary propaganda it may be interesting to call attention to 
the methods of conversion adopted by the Cardinal and made 
traditional in the great missionary body which he founded. 

Ordained at St. Sulpice in 1849, the Abbé Lavigerie was 
appointed to the Bishopric of Nancy in 1863, and promoted 
to the Archbishopric of Algiers in 1867. He founded the Mis- 
sionaries of Africa Society, or White Fathers, in 1868, and the 
Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Africa, or White Sisters, in 
1869. The White Fathers are secular priests, but they live in 
community. Even in the Missions of Central Africa they must 
never be less than three in the one house. From the outset they 
received incalculable assistance from the Society of Jesus, their 
first three Masters of Novices being Jesuits; and the White 
Fathers feel to-day they owe so much to Father Terrasse, S.J., 
that they call him the Co-Founder of their Society. It was in 
Africa that the great work of the Cardinal’s life was to be 
accomplished, and the problem of the evangelization of this con- 
tinent, with its varied races and cultures, was one which de- 
manded the highest powers in the mind and energies of him who 
was called upon to cope with it. He had two classes of difficulty 
to contend with; the extrinsic ones that came from the relations 
between the Church and the Colonial Governments, and the in- 
trinsic ones that came from the actual material to be evangelized. 
It is enlightening to see how he conducted himself in dealing 
with each of these. 

From the outset he vindicated the right of the Church to carry 
out the mission entrusted to her by Christ without saying “ By 
your leave” to anyone. He resisted as intolerable the insinua- 
tion that the Church should only proceed in such a manner as the 
Government thought advisable, or that it should cut its eccle- 
siastic’s coat according to the politician's cloth. The then 
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Governor General in Algiers, Marshal MacMahon, feared that 
the work of evangelization as understood by Cardinal Lavigerie 
might create a bad impression of the Mussulmans of Africa, 
by appearing to violate the guarantee of religious liberty that 
France had given to the native population. The Cardinal re- 
plied effectively, by saying that he as a Catholic Archbishop, 
was bound to spread the Gospel, and all he asked for was that 
no one should violate Ais right to do so, or expect him to humili- 
ate the Cross before the Crescent. With the energy he was ac- 
customed to display when the interests of God’s Church were at 
stake, he went to Paris, where he interviewed the Emperor, 
Napoleon III., to such purpose that he gained the day.t His 
irreproachable record as a French patriot, added to a phenomenal 
strength of character, generally accelerated the solution of any, 
difficulties that arose. His opinions were received with the great- 
est interest and respect, not merely in ecclesiastical circles, but 
in the different Courts of Europe. It was said of him that, while 
some feared and others loved him, everybody listened to him. 
Nor was he satisfied with this recognition of his position as a 
Christian Archbishop, but he resisted successfully the then popu- 
lar notion of the civilization of the Mussulman through the Koran. 
He scouted the idea of producing a civilized European out of a 
believer in the Koran, pointing out in a rather telling way that, 
as long as the Mussulman clung to his faith, an European Chris- 
tian would always be adog to him. In fact, he raised the whole 
controversy to its proper plane by asserting that the work of 
civilization is an impossibility for the secular power alone; for 
it implies not merely the mental elevation of a people, but their 
moral elevation as well; and that latter is the province of the 
Church and not of the State. He thus sought to force upon 
his Government the recognition of the fact that without him 
and the Church which he represented the forces at its disposal 
were inadequate; and that in the most important work of all, 
the moral regeneration of a people, the State must needs wait 
upon the Church. There is something singularly refreshing in 
reading these incidents in our day, when we are so apt to 
content ourselves with protesting against our grievances in an 
academic way to the sympathetic readers of our Catholic Press. 

As regards the actual methods to be employed in the work 
of evangelization, he gives directions in the case of the Mussul- 
man and the negro, which he regards as of supreme importance. 
In dealing with the Mussulmans he forbids his Missionaries in 
the strictest way to make any attempt whatsoever to instruct such 
as apply in the doctrines of the Church. As a great concession 


1 See “Documents inédits sur le conflit entre Mgr. Lavigerie et le Maréchal 
de MacMahon au sujet de l’apostolat missionnaire en Algérie," by G.Goyau, 
in Revue d’Histoire des Missions, September, 1925. 
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he allows in 1886 the teaching of Christianity purely from the 
historical point of view. Any requests for permission to instruct 
fully and baptize Mussulmans who are of good dispositions he 
refuses with an unalterable firmness. What were his reasons for 
this? They were the reasons of a great mind that had grasped 
the very essence of a problem and rejected any solution that 
was not full and adequate, no matter what immediate sacrifices 
or apparent losses might ensue.! 

In the first place, he believed—and how fully have his Mis- 
sionaries vindicated his judgment in this!—that the conversion 
of the Mussulman by the direct traditional method is a practical 
impossibility. To the Mussulman Allah is Allah, Mahomet his 
prophet, the Koran the book of the prophet, and whosoever doubts 
is but a dog. Any attempts to make converts in the ordinary 
way among a people so sunk in ignorant and utterly intolerant 
pride, he regarded as the greatest of dangers, owing to the 
almost certain sequel of an outburst of fanaticism. Not that 
he was thinking so much of bloodshed, as of a rekindling of pas- 
sions, which would create such hostility to the Church, that the 
work of converting the people might be put off for centuries. 
One can realize why he was such an immovable disciplinarian 
with his priests on this point, forseeing the consequences of even 
a single attempt at direct conversion. “A single act of one 
of you,” he said, “may retard the salvation of these people for 
a long time, perhaps for centuries.” Secondly, he regarded the 
future apostasy of any baptized Mussuliman as almost inevit- 
able. The Mussulman cannot lead his own life as an independ- 
ent individual. The individual is bound to the family, the 
family to the Local Council or Djemaa, the Local Council to 
the village, and the village to the tribe, in such a way that the 
independent practice of the Catholic Faith would be practically 
impossible for him.* To meet these circumstances he formu- 
lated his plan of indirect action. 

It was a plan that demanded of his Missionaries a life of 
great faith and-inexhaustible patience ; and he trained them with 
a view to the development of these virtues. As the Mussulman 
populations form one solid block of fanaticism, as far as Chris- 
tianity is concerned, therefore, the White Fathers must work 
against this fanaticism as a united body. This was his 
programme. 

First, the White Fathers must gain an entrance into the native 
communities as teachers, doctors, devoted helpers in the ordinary 

1 See “Les idées principales du Cardinal Lavigerie sur l’Evangélisation de 
l'Afrique,” Revue d'Histoire des Missions, September, 1925. 

2 When some conversions took place later it was found absolutely necessary 
to separate the neophytes from all social intercourse with their own people, 


and to establish them—with no little trouble and expense, as a little community 
of their own. 
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affairs of life. They must deserve and win the reputation of 
being men of prayer and self-devotion without personal interests 
to serve. Then, having thus dug themselves in, so to speak, they 
are to proceed to the work of their Apostolate, which is to 
acquire the affection and confidence of the natives and thus 
gradually and indirectly break down their mental prejudices and 
open their minds to truth. 

To win their hearts, they must proceed on the Pauline principle 
of being all things to all men: they must dress as the Mussul- 
man dresses, eat as he eats, experience poverty as he does, and 
they must speak his language only. One gets a very definite 
idea of the thoroughness of this work in reading that the Mis- 
sionaries were forbidden under pain of grievous sin to speak a 
word of their native French, even in their intercourse with one 
another. The least thing that might give the impression of their 
still being strangers must be sacrificed at any cost. 

To open the native mind to truth, the Fathers must, according 
to their founder's plan, confine themselves to the historical ex- 
planation of Christianity. There exists an amusing correspond- 
ence between the Cardinal and his Provincial who could not see 
why he might not baptize some very well-disposed natives. The 
Cardinal proved immovable on this point. Not for any immedi- 
ate good will he endanger the ultimate good of the conversion 
of the people as a whole; and the ultimate good must needs be 
in danger if fanatics hear of the baptism of any of their number. 
It is the policy of “ breaking down prejudice,’’ but it is that policy 
in excelsis, a policy demanding that kind of patience that . 
measures things by centuries and not by the narrow lifetime 
of a human being. 

The evangelization of the negroes of Central Africa presents 
a problem of a totally different kind, yet here again we find the 
same master mind at work. The first thing that strikes us is 
the sound common sense the Cardinal displayed in economizing 
the forces at his disposal. He wished to have his Missions 
started, for obvious reasons, as far away as possible from the 
neighbourhood of Arab settlements or Protestant Missions.1 He 
recommended that, as far as possible, the Missions should be 
started where the climate was healthy, the land fertile (in order 
that the little communities might become self-supporting with- 
out delay), and the native population large and well-disposed. 
Here, as in the case of the Mussulmans, the Missionaries must 
learn the native tongue at once, but here there is no obstacle to 


t Of the 560 White Fathers in the Mission Field more than half are working 
in British Territory. Consequently the great wish of the Society is to secure 
English-speaking priests, and it was with a view to this that the now flourishing 
training school for Aspirants was opened at Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, not 


so Many years ago. 
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the immediate and personal preaching of Christian doctrine. 
However, in explaining it, they must remember that they are 
dealing with children, not with the unbelieving European who 
demands an appeal to reason; for your negro does not stomach 
a syllogism easily, and even the simpler processes of reasoning 
are liable to give him a pain in his poor black head. The Mis- 
sionaries must dwell more on the miracles of Christianity, on 
the use and effects of prayer and the Sacraments, and so on. 

It was in this portion of his work that the Cardinal turned 
to good purpose his studies in the early history of the Church. 
He prescribed in effect for the observance of his Missionaries in 
Central Africa the disciplina arcani. He stipulated that the 
natives under instruction should spend two years as Postulants, 
during which only that portion of Revelation which deals with 
the fundamental truths of the natural order must be explained 
to them. After that they should spend at least two years as 
Catechumens, during which the principal truths of Christian Faith 
should be explained to them. According to this “discipline 
of the secret” the Catechumens were not to be instructed about 
the Mass or the Sacraments, apart of course from the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. The Cardinal left it to the discretion of 
Superiors of Missions to decide whether such Christian prac- 
tices as devotion to the Saints should or should not be included 
in the “discipline of the secret,” whilst dealing with a people 
prone to superstition and practices of idolatry. In many cases 
the Cardinal was opposed to the baptism of certain Catechumens 
until their last illness, on account of the practical certainty of 
their lapsing again into sinful ways in spite of their good dis- 
positions at the moment. This was especially to be guarded 
against in the case of the Chiefs, many of whom would be more 
than likely to practise polygamy after baptism. He enforced 
the importance of this modus agendi on his priests, for he, at 
all times, held apostasy in horror as the greatest scandal of, and 
the greatest menace to, the Mission Field. He directed his 
priests to explain clearly that there are two kinds of Christians, 
the Faithful and the Catechumens, for thus he would avoid, 
without any loss of prestige to the Chiefs who were kept 
Catechumens all through life, the risk of exposing the sacra- 
mental graces of baptism to ridicule.’ 

One may, perhaps, without stretching the point, see a certain 
applicability, in a very modified form, of the Cardinal's theories 
and practices to our own “Mission to Non-Catholics” in this 
country. Who can doubt the efficacy of a vigorous acted Apos- 

t To anyone who might think this policy to be sure indeed but too slow, the 
following statistics may be reassuring: there are now 50 native priests, 312 


native sisters, 400,300 neophytes, and 164,000 catechumens in the districts 
under the care of the White Fathers. All this has been accomplished in 


about fifty years. 
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tolate, showing that the better the Catholic the better the citizen, 
in relation to that proud type of Englishman who is uninterested 
in our Faith principally because it seems to him foreign, or at 
least “un-English”? In our perhaps too anxious explanations 
of the Faith, is there not half-implied a recognition of the right 
to patronage on his part? Again, might it not eventually be 
very good, both for the non-Catholic community and for the 
Church as a whole, if we were very slow in receiving converts, 
concerning whose perseverance we had not a strong moral 
certainty? 

A last word on the Cardinal, the man as distinct from his 
policy. As his pictures show, the Cardinal was in appearance 
“un grand Seigneur.” And he was so in fact as well. Quite 
simple and poor though he was in private life, he had no frugal 
idea of the ceremony and splendour that should surround a Prince 
of Mother Church on occasions of great public importance, 
Long suffering and generous as he was towards those whom he 
felt called upon to befriend, no one could be so fearless and 
irresistible in crossing swords with the enemies of the Church. 
No one laboured more energetically or more successfully than 
he for the suppression of the African slave trade. Pleasant and 
full of bonhomie with those he loved, there was a natural air 
of unaffected grandeur and grave dignity about him that made 
others always respectful in, and not infrequently overawed by, 
his presence. Though he lived greatly all his days, destined by, 
his vocation and prepared by grace and nature for familiar inter- 
course with rulers in Church and State, yet nothing weakened 
the simplicity of his faith and his realization of God in His crea- 
tures. His extraordinary zeal for the promotion of God's cause 
is reflected in the great organization which carries on his work.! 
Clearly did Pope Leo XIII. recognize a spirit kindred to his 
own, when, in words far removed from the empty forms of cour- 
tesy, he eulogized the Cardinal he loved so well. “The singular 
services that you have rendered to the Church in Africa reflect 
such credit on you, that you seem comparable to those men who 
have deserved most highly of the Church and of civilization.”? 

The Cardinal died in Algiers in November, 1922, on the 
eve of the celebration of his jubilee as Archbishop of Algiers. 


J.P.M. 


3 The Society, known sometimes as “ Missionaries of Our Lady of Africa of 
Algiers,’ numbered in July, 1921, 15 bishops, 1 prefect-apostolic, 725 priests, 
250 brothers, 75 novices, and 100 theological students. Its field of labour 
lies mainly in Central Africa. 

* Brief: Et habemus apprime carum—, 10th November, 1887. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The chorus of praise for the character of the 
late Queen Mother, which filled the press and 
echoes round the world, had nothing conven- 
tional about it, but was called forth by the ster- 
ling goodness of its subject. The qualities most noticeable in 
Queen Alexandra, who died on November 2oth within a few 
weeks of the completion of her 81st year, were simplicity and 
kindness. Queen Victoria’s prolonged retirement from public life 
brought the Prince and Princess of Wales into more than usual 
prominence, but the Princess would have been prominent in any 
case, through her widespread sympathy with distress in every 
form and her keenness in using her high position to further the 
cause of charity. It would be hard to calculate how many 
millions of pounds were raised for the relief of misfortune 
through her inspiration and patronage—a sympathetic interest 
which was always vivid and often issued in such personal benevo- 
lence as was the despair of her Comptroller. Assuredly she 
cast much bread upon the running waters, and now, after many 
days, may look for a great recompense. Catholic prayers will 
not be lacking for one who in high position gave no offence, 
but set a fine example of unselfish goodness. 


Queen Alexandra. 


, When a prudent individual realizes that the 

> pursuit of personal advantage without any con- 
Lecarse. cern for the good of the community necessarily 
leads to disaster, he changes his tactics and 

rules himself by a higher law than mere self-interest. Yet many 
people, the opponents of the Locarno Pact for instance, seem 
to think that nations act wisely in not looking beyond their 
own immediate welfare in their world-policy. It is not the 
fault of the German nationalists that the Pact—the one construc- 
tive effort after European peace achieved since the Armistice 
—was not turned down by the nation that proposed it. The Ger- 
man Die-Hards make no secret of their intention to combine, if 
they can, with Russia, oppose the League of Nations and re- 
verse in another war the decision of 1918. It is to be hoped 
that the saner elements in Germany will let her war-mongers, 
who led her towards disaster for many years before 1914, know 
that their day is past. In proposing and signing the Pact, the 
Germans are making a real sacrifice, are formally acquiescing in 
the present West frontier, are practically owning the immor- 
ality of those aspirations towards world-domination which in- 
spired their leaders before the war, and are thus actually joining 
the other nations in promoting a more Christian and humane 
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world-policy. But unless the other nations respond to this disposi- 
tion, unless they, too, immediately show their good faith and their 
sense of security by beginning to reduce their armaments, the 
whole good of the Pact will be jeopardized, and the evil counsels 
of the German militarists to seek revenge by alliance with the 
East will obtain a readier hearing. Imperialism, abandoned 
by Germany, must be rejected by all the members of the League. 
It is disconcerting to read in the Italian Nationalist organ, /dea 
Nazionale, such “Prussian” rant as the following: “Liberty is 
not an end in itself but a means to attain the fulness of a Destiny 
which becomes Imperial when a race possesses Imperial capacity. 
The Italian race is one of these.” Such tribal arrogance was 
common enough in every nation before the war. One had hoped 
that that catastrophe had shown once for all its childishness, its 
futility and its evil. It is the sad fact that not all Govern- 
ments are at the same ethical level that makes international co- 
operation so difficult. Hence, once more, the importance of 
having associated with the League of Nations a supra-national 
Power like the Papacy to set forth and insist on the unchanging 
moral law which binds all nations alike, and condemns “im- 
perialism” as it condemns chattel slavery. 


: Mr. Chamberlain has spoken much and enter- 
Public Interest tainingly since his return from Locarno about 
the circumstances and atmosphere of the Pact 
discussions, and incidentally has revealed how 
much its success depended on personality. M. Briand trusted — 
and liked Herr Stresemann, and vice versa: he himself spoke 
French and understood German: Herr Luther could debate in- 
cisively in French: the national representatives met cordially in 
social intercourse: all was good-humour and donhomie. We 
are left with the impression that if the parties had not been what 
the Americans call “good mixers,” if a single representative had 
been sullen or distrustful, or even merely monolingual, the result 
might have been very different; on such trifles does the fate of 
our many-millioned “democracies” depend. The moral is that 
if the peoples want peace they must themselves assist their 
Governments to procure it, by the unmistakable vigour and per- 
sistence of their demand: things must not be left to the accident 
of a diplomat’s disposition or digestion: a strong and permanent 
public opinion, convinced that only the defence of the great 
ultimate rights of national existence, integrity and liberty warrant 
the desperate adventure of war, should be behind the diplomacy 
of every State. People should remember that unjust dealing, 
anti-social self-assertion, the bullying of the weak, arrogant self- 
sufficiency, quarrelsomeness, contempt of others—all the vices 
that make a man unsuited for social life—are just as reprehen- 
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sible when exhibited on a national scale. The recent outbreak 
of hostilities between Greece and Bulgaria, both powers belong- 
ing to the League, bound by its obligations and able to appeal to 
its arbitration, was simply a relapse into savagery—we do not pre- 
tend to say on which side lay the blame—which nodecent civilized 
community should tolerate in its Government. War, to be justified, 
should be the very last resort in the vindication of certain and all- 
important right. Despite the terrible experience of this genera- 
tion its lessons will not be learned and handed on except by con- 
scious and prolonged effort on the part of those whom Chris- 
tianity has taught to be not only just but charitable. No serious 
attempt, as far as we know, has yet been made to re-write our his- 
tories in the light of our experience. Perhaps when that “ Inter- 
national Co-ordination of Catholic Action” projected at the Con- 
gress lately held at Oxford, under the auspices of the C.C.I.R., 
comes into being a stimulus may be given to this most neces- 


sary work. 


. For the sake of the rising generations, the 
Te purging of national histories of false ethics in 
based on Truth. ‘egard to international dealings, and of every 
other form of un-Christian nationalism does in-_ 
deed demand united and universal attention. A Polish writer in 
our stimulating contemporary, G.X.’s Weekly (November 21st 
and 28th), complains bitterly and apparently with just cause 
that German history-professors and text-books in this seventh 
year of the Republic are still teaching unmitigated “ Prussian- 
ism,” based not only on bad ethics, but on false historical 
theories, and directed to keeping alive the desire to regain, on 
grounds of alleged right, the former German possessions in 
Poland. A French enguéte which we noticed in a recent issue 
made similar charges of historical bias, not only against the 
German Geschichtsleren, but against history teachers of other 
nationalities, including the French. Until we have cleaned our 
own door-step, we can make no valid appeal for redress against 
this outrage upon truth and youth. There is no country as yet in 
the world that has the right to point reproachfully to the motes 
in the eyes of others. Jingoism rules the popular history text- 
book everywhere. The Institute for Intellectual Co-operation, 
one of the permanent committees of the League of Nations, has, 
we believe, this difficult subject in hand, but Catholics, at any 
rate, need not wait for the functioning of this body. Their text- 
books should reflect, in their condemnations of national injustice 
everywhere and their delimitation of State rights, the clear teach- 
ing of their Church. 
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False Principles In his Rectorial address at Edinburgh on 
in November 6th, Mr. Baldwin once more showed 
International that he is more than a mere politician. He 
Relations. spoke of “Truth and Politics,” and lamented 
their habitual dissociation, due, he opined, to the supposed neces- 
sities of war reflected in the quarrels of nations and parties. He 
owned with regret that politicians were regarded, justly, as un- 
truthful. He instanced the habitual setting of national interest 
above the moral law, on which we have constantly dilated, as dis- 
playing the taint that has always infected international politics, 
long before it was declared inevitable by Machiavelli: 


Force and fraud are in war the two cardinal virtues, wrote 
the author of Zeviathan. The statesman’s goal is the preser- 
vation of the State, and reasons of State have been held to 
justify all policies whatsoever. In the arena of international 
rivalry and conflict men have placed patriotism above truth- 
fulness as the indispensable virtue of statesmen. “When 
the entire safety of a country is at stake, no consideration of 
what is just or unjust, merciful or cruel, praiseworthy or 
shameful, must intervene,” is a copy-book maxim from the 
pages of a well-known exponent of the art of government. 
And it was a statesman much nearer our own time who said 
to a group of friends: “If we had done for ourselves the 
things which we are doing for Italy, we should be great 
rascals.” 


“The principles of Machiavelli,” the Premier continued, “ were 
accepted in Europe at any rate as late as the days of Cavour and 
Bismarck. I wish to avoid the twentieth century and examples 
from among the living.” Otherwise, Mr. Baldwin might have 
quoted one at least of his colleagues, viz., Lord Birkenhead, 
and many popular newspapers. Can we wonder that Europe has 
fallen into its present deplorable condition? Like the wicked 
in the Book of Wisdom (v. 6), Europe in its politics—the parti- 
tion of Poland, the seizure of Denmark, the spoliation of the Holy 
See, the constant repudiation of treaties—“has erred from the 
way of truth and the light of justice has not shone upon her 
nor the sun of understanding dawned for her. She has indeed 
walked in difficult ways, but the way of the Lord she has not 
known.”” Accordingly, can we question that, for spiritual health, 
and even material prosperity, she must return to the way of the 
Lord? “Let us take our stand upon public right and a law of 
nations,” said Mr. Baldwin, “with Grotius rather than with 
Machiavelli; let us seek to moralize our public intercourse and 
reduce the area of casuistry and duplicity.” And let us, we may 
add, as a practical beginning, recast those views of the past 
which were inspired by Machiavelli and cleanse from our his- 
tories all falsehood and racial prejudice. 
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. The lying, subtle, secret and systematic, which 

vee = was part of the war-policy of every side, and 
the effect of which was seen in the ready ac- 
ceptance of the “corpse-factory ” atrocity, 
lately exposed anew, but fathered originally by our propaganda 
department, is an excellent instance of the immorality insepar- 
able from war. “To make armies go on killing one another,” 
says that candid soldier, Sir lan Hamilton, in his book, “ Friends 
of England,” “it is even more necessary to invent lies than flame- 
throwers and poison-gas."” And Signor Nitti, in “They Make 
a Desert,” employs the same metaphor. “Just as poison-gas 
was employed, so propaganda was employed . . . For an enemy 
to be beaten he must before all else be hated: and for him to be 
hated every kind of crime must be ascribed to him.” And so 
the press of every belligerent was filled with stories of “ atroci- 
ties’ committed by hostile populations,! which have done much 
to make international amity impossible in this generation. The 
Foreign Office missed the other day an opportunity of making 
amends for the official support given to the “corpse-factory” 
myth, when a member brought the matter to the notice of the 
Government. A general repudiation of untruth as a method of 
hostile attack would be even more welcome, for, if it be con- 
tended that war cannot be waged without infamous lying of the 
sort, the Tolstoyans would be to some extent justified in their 
assertion of the essential immorality of fighting. 


War-Weapon. 


Germany has at last satisfied the Allied Com- 
Next step: mission that she is effectually disarmed, and 
Disarmament. so a new landmark in the course of European 
peace—the evacuation of the Cologne bridge- 
head—is happily reached. And equally happily the evacuation 
is timed to begin on December Ist, the day that witnesses the 
signing of the Locarno Pact. Now that the former belligerents 
have agreed, in their common interest, to regard each other as 
equals and friends, the sooner territorial occupation—a sign both 
of victory and distrust—comes to an end the better. The British 
force, greatly lessened, retires south to Wiesbaden and takes 
over part of the ground held by the French. The Coblentz 
bridge-head and territory adjacent is due for evacuation, accord- 
ing to the Versailles Treaty, in 1929, and the Mainz bridge- 
head and territory in 1934, but, of course, an earlier withdrawal 
is not unlikely, especially after Germany has entered the League 
and is subject to its sanctions and obligations. As a result of 
that event existing inequalities will be more keenly felt, particu- 
larly in the matter of armaments. Now that security, founded 
1For an able discussion of the matter, especially in regard to outrages 
attributed to the Belgians, see “A German Vindication of Belgium,” by A. H. 
Atteridge. THe Montu, May, 1917, pp. 425 sqq- 
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on the letter of the Pact and the good will that framed it, has 
been found, its very maintenance demands the speedy reduction 
of armed forces to something like the German level. The dis- 
armament of Germany is expressly declared in the Versailles 
Treaty to be but “the initiation of a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations.” Germany, admitted to the Council 
of the League, may be trusted to ask, very soon and very earn- 
estly, when this general limitation is going to begin. For the 
exhausted nations it cannot begin too soon. The various States 
are spending £600,000,000 annually on armaments, an ex- 
penditure which is not only wholly unproductive but, regarded as 
insurance, is apt to be ineffective. Some States, as, for instance, 
Spain and Poland, actually spend one-third of their income on 
war-material and war-preparation. The advantages and the 
possibility of a drastic all-round limitation are so obvious and 
so neglected that, looking round for the obstacles, one is forced 
to fix upon the private manufacturers of munitions of war and 
their shareholders as the chief. In every nation there are many 
whose financial interests are bound up with the continuance and 
the prevalence of war. It is a deplorable fact, consequent on 
the past practice of every State endeavouring to seek security 
independently of the rest, still, now that that effort has been aban- 
doned in favour of mutual and universal guarantees, it is a fact 
which no longer has the excuse of necessity. Lovers of peace 
would be well advised to withdraw their investments from muni- 
tion firms. 
: Another matter wherein Germany may well 
‘ pene tiply ‘ seek reciprocity is that of demilitarized fron- 
chaee. tiers, which we discussed in these pages last 
August. At present the Rhine frontier is de- 
militarized only on the German side: why should not France and 
Belgium in the same way practically disclaim any purpose of 
aggression by making it, for their part also, materially impos- 
sible? As was shown lately in the case of Greece and Bulgaria, 
“ frontier-incidents” are a common source of disturbance, especi- 
ally when the frontiers are guarded. If the Balkan States were 
separated by demilitarized zones, a couple of rifle-shots wide, 
Europe would breathe much more easily. It is gratifying to 
learn that at the 23rd Annual Conference of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union, which met at the beginning of November at 
Ottawa and Washington, and which embraced representatives of 
no fewer than 41 different nations, an overwhelming majority 
supported the resolution in favour of demilitarized zones between 
States, only two military men of the British contingent and cer- 
tain German nationalists opposing. However, even these material 
obstacles to war will be of little avail without the constant culti- 
vation of good will and friendship. 
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The lamentable disaster, by which the sub- 
— marine M1. was rammed and sunk with the 
Submarine ? loss of over 60 men, has given renewed vigour 
to the old demand for the abolition of this 
weapon of destruction. The merchant-shippers, who suffered 
most from its ravages during the war, speaking through the 
Chairman of Lloyd’s and the Secretary of the Mercantile Marine 
Association, are naturally anxious for its suppression, but people 
representing various classes and interests make the same plea, on 
the grounds of its inherent barbarity and of its advantages being 
confined to war-time. Against this it is urged that an airship 
or airplane dropping bombs on a merchant ship is as little able 
as a submarine to provide for the safety of non-combatants. 
Moreover, that, as it is relatively cheap, it is the weapon most 
affected by the poorer and weaker Powers, and those exposed 
to naval blockade. It is this latter aspect that most complicates 
the question. If the right of blockade, as the Allies applied 
it in the late war, is maintained or even made more stringent, 
the submarine will never be abolished. The resolution passed 
at the Washington Naval Conference to the effect that if a sub- 
marine could not deal humanely with an enemy or neutral mer- 
chant-ship it should “desist from attack and from seizure” is the 
merest waste-paper. Lord Ampthill, writing to Zhe Times 
(November 25th), bore testimony to the permanent lowering of 
the standard of humane warfare, brought about by the Great 
War. He suggests that no warring nation in future will hesitate 
to inflict “ complete disaster” on its foe by whatever means comes 
to hand, whether prohibited or not, and, modern warfare being 
what it has become, a contest between entire nations, all the citi- 
zens of which are belligerents, we cannot disagree. If sub- 
marines are allowed to exist, they will almost inevitably be used 
inhumanely. But, as has been pointed out, the move for aboli- 
tion must come from those who have most to lose by it, not from 
the British Commonwealth which has most to gain. And the 
abolition must be compensated somehow by a mitigation or aban- 
donment of the right to blockade. Anyhow, it is noteworthy that 
the first step in German naval disarmament was the entire sup- 
pression of her submarine fleet. 


The French Government has lately spread out 

™ ema its naval building programme from two years 
on Disarmament. ‘© three, thus in a modest way showing its de- 
sire to begin to disarm, as well as, doubtless, 

to economize. A more immediate proof of the same intention 
will be shown on December 3rd when the Government will sub- 
mit to the Disarmament Conference a programme of drastic 
limitation of European armaments. British proposals to the 
same effect will be presented by Lord Cecil to the Committee, 
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of which the terms of reference are somewhat vague and general, 
but which, we may hope, will come to some speedy and practical 
conclusion “in the spirit of Locarno.” Our own fighting ser- 
vices are said to be below the pre-war peace footing, and, though 
they cost £40,000,000 more, that represents only 15 % of the 
total public expenditure, as against 40 % before the war. Which, 
of course, is merely an index of the vast increase in our total 
expenditure. In France, on the other hand, owing to “insecurity,” 
and ‘colonial wars absorbing 200,000 men, there are said to be 
700,000 men still under arms, not counting, of course, millions 
of reservists. Her financial situation is such that, apparently, 
she must reduce her forces or go bankrupt. We may hope, then, 
that for the first time the question of limiting the fighting forces 
in Europe will be undertaken in earnest. The burden of arma- 
ments and the spirit it connotes are the main obstacles to the 
recovery of civilization. 


If Signor Mussolini wants an effective answer 

French to those who stigmatize his suppression of 
Freemasonry. _ secret societies as tyranny, he has only to point 

to the political state of France, so long mis- 

ruled from the Masonic lodges. We need not repeat evidence 
which the French Freemasons rather boast of than deny, but 
the recent career of that incompetent military man, General Ser- 
rail, who was a notorious failure in the Salonika command during 
the war, is an apt illustration of the evil effects of the imperium 
in imperio constituted by this secret society. His appointment 
to the chief command in Syria, involving the recall of General 
Weygand, was a manifest piece of anti-clerical jobbery, justified 
neither by Serrail’s ability nor the country’s interests. In the 
end, it has cost the country millions of francs and many lives, 
and led to a weakening of French prestige throughout the East. 
Eveu the secularist news-agencies were compelled in the end to 
acknowledge Serrail’s disastrous incompetence, although the 
Catholic press and public had insisted on it from the first. Yet 
even now the influence of the “brethren” will no doubt protect 
him from the court-martial and punishment-he so richly deserves. 
We see little trace, in the present political and economic crisis 
in which France is involved, of any capacity to rise above the 
sordid intrigues of party, nor will there be till the venom of 
Masonic anti-Catholicism is purged from the legislature and the 
most fundamental of human liberties, that of conscience, is recog- 
nized by the State. The emergence of French Catholicism, the 
determination of Catholics to be free in their own country and 
to share in its government, is the most hopeful sign in a very dark 
situation. 
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The Fascist Government of Signor Mussolini 
ec continues to be the centre of conflicting views. 
Italy. Continental “liberals"—a label of much wider 
connotation than that of the English party—are 
naturally opposed to “Il Duce,” and conduct a campaign against 
Fascism by the usual unscrupulous press methods. Mussolini, 
on the other hand, constantly expresses theories of Statesmanship 
which are irreconcilable with traditional public morality—respect 
for human liberty, recognition of international obligations, the 
reign of law instead of arbitrary force. Some observers condone 
his methods in view of the wonderful good he has done his coun- 
try: some discount that good as founded on despotism, good 
only by accident, ephemeral as the life of its creator, whose prin- 
ciples, meanwhile, are sowing the seeds of a sure and terrible 
reaction. There can be no doubt that the movement he in- 
augurated has been responsible for many outrages, and that the 
enforced subservience to one political ideal is itself a denial of 
elementary human rights. Parliamentary government in Italy 
may have broken down, but parliamentary government of some 
sort is the only alternative to absolutism, and it should have been 
mended, not ended. Augustus was wiser than Mussolini, for he 
cloaked his despotism in a scrupulous regard for all the forms 
of law. The same is true of the freedom of the press. The 
“benevolent dictator” can doubtless do much good—the sup- 
pression of anti-national secret societies is a signal instance—but 
he is an anachronism in the modern world, and not conducive 
to its peace. 
For Fascism, originating as an alternative to 
Fascism Bolshevism, has spread far beyond Italy and 
Abroad. is everywhere a danger to national welfare. 
The enormous yet ridiculous Ku Klux Klan in 
America, which appears to be perishing through its own cor- 
ruption, is a form of the policy. There are Fascists in Germany 
whose aim is to prolong the spirit of the war and provoke its 
renewal. The organization has lately been started in France 
where, indeed, the political chaos seems to invite extra-constitu- 
tional action. Our own little Communist section has been made 
the occasion of the formation of the British Fascists, the B.F. of 
whose armlets aptly qualifies the imbecility of their enterprise, 
which is, at one and the same time, a direct incentive to class- 
war and a suggestion of the Government's inability to deal with 
it. If Communism, an economic policy opposed to the strongest 
instincts of human nature and shown experimentally to be im- 
possible by its practical collapse in Russia, is ever going to gain 
any foothold here, that will come about through the growing 
conviction amongst the workers that “the swells” mean to keep 
them down by armed force. The welfare of the country demands 
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the obliteration of the distinction between the “Haves” and the 
“ Have-nots,” which Disraeli in Sybil called “ The Two Nations,” 
not its accentuation. And the unwisdom of irritating Labour in- 
stead of sedulously redressing its grievances should be manifest. 
For the moment, Labour is politically impotent, but it remains 
economically all-powerful. It is true that its power, like that 
of the blinded Samson, cannot be exercised without including 
itself in the destruction of its foes; hence, we repeat, the folly 
of rousing its passions instead of appealing to its reason. The 
Government, if only to prove its impartiality and freedom from 
the class spirit, should have come down heavily on those minor 
breaches of law for which the British Fascists have been 


responsible. 
The On the other hand, it can only be commended 
c ist for its putting certain active Communists on 


Trial. trial for sedition, not preached to the four 
winds at Hyde Park, but sedulously inculcated 
through the printed page, and directed to the seduction from 
their allegiance of the armed forces of the Crown. The stability 
of the Commonwealth rests on its capacity in the last resort 
to enforce the law. Remove that power and chaos results. The 
Communists, in the interests of their economic theory, aim at 
destroying all constitutional government. They are not a poli- 
tical party, embracing a legitimate programme, but a body op- 
posed to all parties; and it is one of the strangest puzzles of 
modern politics that the Labour Party, which lately repudiated 
with all possible emphasis any connection with them, should now . 
be espousing the cause of their champions. No doubt, Com- 
munism has some theory of government, some stable ideal to 
which it tends: human beings must have at least a show of reason 
to justify their conduct. But that theory, however phrased, finds 
practical embodiment in Bolshevist Russia—a Government sub- 
versive of all human and divine rights. Our Communists are 
Bolshevists sans phrase, and no civilized Government, however 
enamoured of free speech and regardful of civil liberty, can 
be expected to tolerate the active advocacy of Bolshevism. As 
well might Christianity, to adapt Mr. Clynes’s happy aphorism,! 
come to terms with atheism. 








n ww It remains a reproach to the Government of the 

T parvagpe time that no prosecution for sedition followed 
rouble about 

Ulster. the treasonable speeches of the present Lords 

Carson and Birkenhead, Sir W. Joynson Hicks 

and others, inciting the Army to mutiny on occasion of bygone 

Irish troubles. Naturally the Communists on trial quoted them, 

but Mr. Justice Swift ruled out the relevancy of the quotations 


1“ Communism is no more the ‘left wing’ of Labour than atheism is of 
Christianity.” 
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with the significant words: “We cannot have their seditions 
mixed up with yours.” Unfortunately “the Grammar of 
Anarchy” (in Mr. Asquith’s phrase), compiled from the “sedi- 
tious libels” of those eminent politicians, some of which went 
far beyond the Communist offence, remains on record, as a speci- 
men of what can be said—or at least has been said—with im- 
punity. These earlier sedition-mongers were not obscure, ill- 
educated working-men of small account and influence, but pro- 
minent Ministers or ex-Ministers of State, whose words had 
world-wide publicity, and are constantly quoted to-day to justify 
sedition. Untempered party-zeal is prolific in threats of hypo- 
thetical disobedience to unpalatable Government measures, but 
such ebullitions should stop short of calling on the army to 
disobey. 

We have no fear that the troubles which provoked those indis- 
cretions will arouse anything similar on account of the break- 
down of the Irish Boundary Commission over the interpretation 
of Article XII. of the Treaty. For those that hope and believe 
that the Boundary must ultimately disappear under economic 
pressurc the question is of secondary importance. The trouble 
manifestly arises from the fact that the British politicians con- 
cerned with the Treaty were of two minds regarding the inten- 
tion and effect of the Boundary Commission. The Free State 
accepted it on the understanding, expressed in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Lloyd George, that comparatively large populations 
in the border counties would want to join its allegiance and would 
attain their desire. The Six-Counties Government held aloof 
altogether, but always maintained that it had assurances that no 
frontier changes would prejudice their position under the Act 
of 1920. No doubt it had, but such assurances seem to require 
a practical negation of Article XII., which decides that the fron- 
tier shall be drawn in accord with the wishes of the population of 
the disputed areas, taking account of geographic and economic 
considerations. It is a singular thing that, during the whole 
year that the Commission has been sitting, no attempt seems to 
have been made to ascertain the wishes of the people concerned, 
which yet are declared to be the dominant factor in the case. 
Latterly, press impatience, and perhaps less creditable motives, 
have led certain papers to forecast the decision of the Commission 
and to declare that, in Donegal and elsewhere, many Free State 
citizens would be transferred, presumably on economic grounds, 
to the Northern Government, and the resignation of the Free 
State commissioner gives credibility to the forecast. No Free 
State Government could consent to that and live. At the moment 
all parties are in consultation, and we trust that they will work, 
again “in the spirit of Locarno,” having the larger good in 
view. This would be the worst possible moment even to seem 
to disregard the provisions of a solemn treaty. 
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. A vehement discussion is going on in Zhe 
a 2 Spirit 7¥mes upon the need of “A New Spirit in 
Industry. Industry ""—a need which all Christians must 
recognize to have been clamant formanya long 
year ; ever since, in fact, economics became divorced from ethics 
in the Industrial Revolution, and competition, unchecked by any 
regard for the workers’ moral rights and dignity, ruled the pro- 
cesses of manufacture and trade. The present mal-distribution 
of wealth is the direct result of that unholy system. The Catho- 
lic Church condemns it; common sense condemns it. How can 
a State be healthy when the vast majority of its inhabitants have 
no property but their brain and brawn, no means of subsistence 
but a precarious and often insufficient weekly wage? It is natur- 
ally those that have no stake in the country in the shape of some 
kind of property, who are most ready for disturbance: they have 
nothing to lose. Zhe Times correspondents realize this, and the 
remedy most advocated is that of making the worker financially 
interested in the prosperity of the concern for which he works 
by enabling him to purchase shares, and thus giving him the status 
of an owner. On that basis and in proportion to his interest, 
he can be admitted to control, to knowledge of the business, to 
responsibility. This has been done, successfully, in many firms: 
it is said to be becoming the normal state in America: it is there- 
fore not impracticable: and it is eminently just. After all, the 
distinction between Labour and Capital is somewhat arbitrary: 
the worker's skill and mind and muscle are Ais capital, his tools, 
more entirely and immediately his than money belongs to the 
financier. If Labour and Capital did not come together, both 
would ultimately starve: each is necessary to the other in equal 
measure: their fundamental interest,—subsistence or livelihood, 
—is the same: antagonism between them is as senseless as 
antagonism between a man’s members. But unless the worker as 
part-owner has a share in profits, he will always tend to seek 
higher wages to the detriment either of the business or of the 
consumer. The new spirit in industry is one which should never 
have left it, the practice of justice and charity and common sense, 
the spirit which prevailed in the old Catholic system of the 
Guilds. That spirit will return, as a Zimes writer puts it 
(November roth), “when industry becomes a combination of 
men employing capital, [in which] the living organization is the 
master, and capital as much its instrument as the machines that 
move according to its will.” 


Is there no absolute standard of beauty? The 

The Epstein plastic art of Greece, which appeals to-day as 
Panel. it did 2,000 years ago, answers that question 
affirmatively and also proclaims that the beauti- 

ful must be true. In the Epstein panel which forms part of 
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the Hudson memorial in Hyde Park, there is neither truth nor 
beauty, and, though on grounds of public order one must de- 
precate the attempt to obliterate it with paint, one cannot imagine 
any widespread or lasting grief if the assailants had been true 
iconoclasts and used a hammer. Not many years ago the same 
sculptor affronted Catholic sentiment by producing a grotesque 
and hideous figure labelled “Christ’—an outrage which should 
have debarred him from being chosen to contribute to the Hud- 
son Memorial. There are many people who think that to be 
original one must be eccentric and to be forcible one must be 
ugly. We are not impressed by the list of artists and others 
who object to the removal of the panel: an age which tolerates 
the folly of the futurists has largely lost a sound esthetic faculty. 


A notion seems to be prevalent that total ab- 

“True stinence and what is called “true temperance” 
Temperance.” are but two methods of combating the evils of 
strong drink, and that of the two, the latter 

is preferable, as being less extreme and more practicable. This 
is to confound two separate aims. Total abstinence, regarded 
as a voluntary restriction inspired by moral motives, is a variety 
of Christian asceticism which offers to God, in reparation for 
excess, the sacrifice of a lawful indulgence. If practised simply 
to save expense or for any natural motive, it has no claim to be a 
virtue at all; whilst if it is inspired by the idea that strong 
drink is intrinsically evil, it is merely an expression of the Mani- 
chean heresy. Temperance, on the other hand, is a command 
not a counsel, for intemperance is a sin. As for the association 
which arrogates to itself the title of “True Temperance,” as if 
that kind of temperance which connotes entire avoidance were 
something false and vicious, it has never, as far as we know, 
cleared itself of the charge of being supported by the brewing 
industry, for the obvious purpose of increasing the consumption 
of strong drink. We cannot see that there is any likelihood of its 
checking or curing excessive consumption of liquor, either by 
the individual or by the community as a whole, merely by increas- 
ing the amenities of the public-house and transforming it from 
a drinking-den into aninn. Drunkenness is not caused by a per- 
son's surroundings, but by the seductive pleasure of alcoholic 
indulgence inadequately controlled by conscience. And apart 
from moral remedies, it can be checked only by lessening the 
opportunities for indulgence. If moral remedies were enough 
and the entire community could be trusted not to exceed, then 
legal restrictions on drink would not be justified, save perhaps 
as a form of taxation. But as things are, for the sake of the 
weak and the self-indulgent, and in its own interest, the State 
has the right and the duty of seeing that easily-abused com- 
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modities like drugs and drink are not made too cheap or acces- 
sible. The strong-willed have to suffer on account of the weak, 
but that is one of the drawbacks of social life. 


We regret to learn on the authority of the 

, a Church Times (November 27th), that a large 
Senne. Catholic audience assembled in Louvain on 
November 19th to consider the “ Reunion of 

the Churches "—a phrase which itself suggests the heresy of deny- 
ing the visible unity of the Church—applauded an erroneous 
version of English Catholic ecclesiastical history put before them 
by Lord Halifax. His Lordship’s well-known contention that 
modern Anglicanism, the child of Cranmer and Elizabeth, re- 
mained, in spite of its separation from Rome, somehow part 
of the Church Catholic, not only flies in the face of historical 
fact, but denies a dogma of the faith, the Visible Unity of the 
Church. Only a profound ignorance of the real facts of the 
English Reformation, rendered deeper by Lord Halifax’s mis- 
leading gloss, could have led a Catholic audience so to dis- 
parage the Martyrs of England, who assuredly were not Angli- 
cans, and who died under infamous tortures in defence, and for 
the perpetuation, of the true Church, centred in Rome. If Lord 
Halifax had told his audience to what Church precisely belonged 
those heroes of the faith whom Anglicanism persecuted and 
hounded to death for two centuries, he might have enlightened 
them more than he did. But the fault is not primarily his, but 
belongs to those foreign Catholic advisers who, with singular 
persistence, have fostered his life-long prepossessions, and en- 
couraged him and his following to believe that Anglicanism is 
a part of the Church—a belief which is contrary to Catholic 
doctrine and the main obstacle to the conversion of many earnest 
souls. Nothing so confirms the sincere “Anglo-Catholic” in his 
mistaken convictions as the thought that he belongs to the Church, 
and that, if he holds out long enough, “Rome” will agree with 
him. Those who foster this delusion and, in pitiable ignor- 
ance of the actual state of Anglicanism, hope thus to bring 
about the mass-conversion of England are, for all their good in- 
tentions, hampering the spread of the faith in this country. We 
see repeated the same interference that complicated the discus- 
sion about the minor point of Anglican Orders. It may be that the 
supreme authority will again have to intervene to suppress these 
mistaken tactics, in order that the main doctrinal issue shall be 
made for ever clear—viz., that the Catholic Church, whose centre 
is Rome and whose circumference is the world, is alone the 
Church of Christ, which no other -ecclesiastical body can join 
save by the full acceptance of her claims. In the circumstances, 
courtesy no less than charity demands the explicit statement of 


this truth. 
THE EDITOR. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


=. summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which a caneund Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


gee The Church and [C.A.S. in Glasgow Observer, November 
7, 1925, p.2]. 

Evolution, The Scholastics and [Thomas J. Livingstone, S.J., in Ze 
Ecclesiastical Review, November, 1925, p. 472]. Unexplained “gaps” in 
the theory of [E. R. Hull in Zxaminer, November 14, 1925, p. 546]. 

Flood, The, and the Human Race [H. J. T. Johnson in Catholic 
Gazeite, November, 1925, p. 288]. 

Science and Religion [Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in America, November 
14, 1925, p. 104]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Catholic Grounds of Faith as contrasted with Protestant [H. E. Hall 
in Catholic Gazette, November, 1925, p. 283]. 
ative Religion, How Conclusions are reached in [Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, S.J., in Zhe Fortnightly Review (American), November 1, 
1925, p. 443]. Indian Fakirism in the light of [A. Rembold, S.J., in 
Civilia Cattolica, November 21, 1925, p. 321]. 
Mass, Anglicanism from the first repudiated the [Mgr. Canon Moyes 
in refutation of the Church Times, in 7'ablet, November 28, 1925, p.710]. 
St. Peter at Rome: refutation of Dr. E. T. Merrill’s adverse theories 
[A. L. Maycock in Catholic Gazette, November, 1925, p.294]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Birthrate in France: Religious aspect [M. Vallet in Etudes, November 
5, 1925, Pp. 330]. 

Bolshevist anti-religious legislation [Abbé W. Tworkowski in Docu- 
mentation Catholique, October 31, 1925, p-739]- 

Bolshevist Corruption of Youth [Yvan Kologrivov in Ziudes, Nov- 
ember 20, 1925, p. 436]. 

Devotions, Some ill-directed and excessive [B. Maler, O.S.B., in 
Fortnighily Review (St. Louis), November 1, 1925, p. 450]. 

Ethnology: The Milan Catholic Congress [H. P. de la Boullaye in 
Commonweal, November 4, 1925, p. 643]. 

Fascism, A Catholic defence of [E. Martire in Catholic Times, Nov- 
ember 28, 1925: Sed contra, A. Crespi, idid., p.7]. 

Henry VI., Proposed Canonization of [S. Leslie in Catholic World, 
November, 1925, p. 213]. 

Lavigerie, Card., Centenary of [Prof. Phillimore in Glasgow Od- 
server, October 31, 1925, p.2: The Month, December, 1925, p.535].- 

- 7 Religious Chaos in [P. Dudon in Etudes, November 20, 1925, 
P. 471]. 

Nicwa, The Victory of the Church at [Civil/a Cattolica, November 21, 
1925, p. 289]. 

a Man in Palestine [A. Mallon, S.]., in Bidblica, September, 
1925, Pp. 320}. 

Socialism. Is it compatible with Catholicism? [H. du Passage in 


Eiudes, November 5, 1925, p. 277]. 





REVIEWS 


1—DOCTOR WALTER McDONALD’S APOLOGIA ' 


HE kindly human proverb—JDe mortuis nil nisi bonum— 
"Twain is inspired by the fact that the dead cannot defend 
themselves, may call for some modification when the dead, by 
means of posthumous publications, continue to intervene in the 
polemics of the living and abandon the immunity due to the 
sacred and pathetic silence of the grave. In such cases, the pro- 
verb may very well run De mortuis nil nisi verum—which is 
indeed their due at all times. This reflection is, we think, likely 
enough to be provoked by the very plain-spoken volume of re- 
miniscences which his literary executor, Mr. Denis Gwynn, has 
edited and published on behalf of the late Dr. Walter McDonald, 
Prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment at Maynooth, who died in 
May, 1920, at the age of 66. The book is in substance an 
‘Apologia pro vita sua, called forth, not like Newman's by a 
single attack, but by what the Prefect deemed a general mis- 
understanding of his conduct and motives during his long pro- 
fessorial career. Apart from this defence, the record is of no 
more than ordinary interest, although useful as exhibiting the 
defective state of Irish secondary education and early ecclesiasti- 
cal training in the latter half of last century, and furnishing an 
original commentary on Irish political and social affairs. To 
appraise fully and justly the rest of the book, a critic would need 
two qualifications which the present writer does not possess—an 
intimate knowledge of the other side of Irish Church affairs to 
that set forth by Dr. McDonald, and some personal acquaintance 
with the man himself. An autobiography must be much fuller 
and more vividly presented than this is to obviate all risk of 
misunderstanding. As it is, one can only take the narrative at 
its face value and form an estimate, not necessarily of what 
Dr. McDonald was but of what he seems to represent himself 
to be. 

This self-portraiture, then, appears to us to result in a picture 
of a gifted and zealous man, intellectually arrogant and self- 
opinionated, and, as mainly self-educated men are apt to be, un- 
consciously narrow in his outlook. As a professor he from time 
to time “discovered” what he ought to have learnt as a student, 
and was therefore liable to attach too much importance to his 
“discoveries."" The fact that he had often to alter his views, 


1 Reminiscences of a Maynooth Professor. By Walter McDonald, D.D. 
Edited by Denis Gwyn. London: Jonathan Cape. Pp. 416. Price, 1§s. 
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not only in theology but also in economics and politics, never 
seems to have shaken his confidence in the truth of their latest 
development. Early in his professorship, he published a book 
called “ Motion: its origin and conservation,” which after publi- 
cation was ordered to be (privately) withdrawn by the Holy See 
as containing erroneous doctrine. This was but the first of a 
long series of treatises on various points of theology which he 
wrote but prudently left in manuscript, because he, being con- 
scious of not a few departures from traditional teaching, felt 
it useless to submit them to censorship. The Professor never 
seems to have realized the necessity of discipline in this matter, 
if theological science is not to be a mere jumble of individual 
views based upon private judgment. It is true that theology, like 
every other science, must progress with the growth of know- 
ledge, but, unlike the natural sciences on the development of 
which no moral issues depend, it must take account of tradition 
in its progress lest assured truth should be lost sight of. The 
magisterium of the Church is a real thing, however hard it may 
be to define its limits. If Dr.McDonald had been content to 
show beforehand, as he endeavoured to show afterwards, that his 
theories on Motion, which concern one aspect of the insoluble 
problem of Free Will, were not without support in traditional 
teaching, and, if he had not been so unwarrantably positive about 
their truth, no trouble would have arisen. But we can well 
understand the attitude of the ecclesiastical authorities when 
faced with the prospect of being called upon to modify the cur- 
riculum of the theological seminaries every time the Prefect of 
the Dunboyne made a new theological discovery. With Dr. 
McDonald's endeavour to infuse new life and purpose into theo- 
logical teaching and to induce the defenders of the faith to take 
stock of modern difficulties, no Catholic can fail to sympathize. 
Undue conservatism, mere “ grooviness,” is as real a danger in 
ecclesiastical training as love of novelty and unbalanced specu- 
lation, and we have no doubt that Dr. McDonald's long tenure 
—thirty-two years—of the Prefectship of the Dunboyne, his re- 
tention of which was as much to the credit of the Bishops as to 
his own, was of great benefit to the studies of his A/ma Mater. 
But his story on the whole is a sad one, for there seems no doubt 
that his long antagonism to the powers that be—and he took 
the quarrels of others on his shoulders as well as his own— 
soured and embittered his life, in spite of his constant efforts to 
maintain a Christian and philosophic attitude. The bitterness 
grew, and his last chapter, written shortly before his death, makes 
pathetic reading. There he indicates some of the difficulties 
which he felt in “ official teaching,” difficulties which, as far as 
our experience goes, are freely canvassed and discussed in Catho- 
lic schools, difficulties the familiar nature of which seems to 
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indicate that the man, who felt himself such a pioneer, was, in 
point of fact, somewhat deficient in breadth of view. 

The writing of this Apology occupied the last seven years 
of the author's life. The views and criticisms so freely ex- 
pressed are those of his mature age. The fact that, in spite 
of the pain and misunderstanding which they were very likely to 
cause, he arranged for their publication after his death shows 
with what absolute sincerity they were held and expressed, and 
how certain he was that their expression would in the main ad- 
vance the glory of God and benefit His Church. Our own im- 
pression is less decided: some good they will undoubtedly do, 
though not precisely of the kind that he intended, and on the 
whole little harm. 


2—OLD CATHOLIC LANCASHIRE! 


HEN the Catholic histories of the English counties or dio- 

Y ceses come to be written, as surely they must be ere long, 
the historian of Lancashire will find his task made easy for him 
by such works (among others) as Gibson’s “Lydiate Hall,” 
Canon Billington’s and Mr. Brownbill’s “ St. Peter’s, Lancaster,” 
many of the records edited by the late Mr. Joseph Gillow and 
others for the Catholic Record Society, and above all, the ex- 
cellent Lancashire volumes of the “Victoria County History.” 
We took up this first volume of Dom Odo Blundell's “ Old Catho- 
lic Lancashire ’’ with the hope that it too might be added to the 
list of standard authorities. Its author is one who knows his - 
Lancashire well, and whose ancestors have had no mean share in 
the making of its Catholic history. And yet after reading it we 
must own to a certain sense of disappointment. One feels that 
there are too many hasty generalizations, too much uncritical use 
of second-rate authorities. 

For example. At the very beginning (p. 2) we have the state- 
ment that Roger Anderton of Birchley Hall—who, by the way, 
was brother, not nephew, to James Anderton of Lostock, and 
this James died in 1613, not 1618—“set up in the Hall [some- 
where about 1618] the first Catholic printing press since the 
Reformation.” What then of Blessed Edmund Campion’s press 
at Stonor Park, whence he issued his “ Decem Rationes” in 1581? 
Or of the Ven. Robert Southwell’s press at Arundel House some 
twelve years later? And was not Ven. William Carter put to 
death for printing the “ Treatise of Schism” in 1584, and Ven. 
James Duckett for publishing other Catholic books in 1602? 

Again, at pp. 2-5 we have a long list of books which, it is 


1 By Dom F. O. Blundell, O.S.B. With Foreword by M. E. Francis. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xvi. 192. Price, 5s. Illustrated. 
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claimed, were printed at this same Birchley Hall press. We do 
not think the claim will bear investigation; the sole authority 
being an unfounded conjecture of Mr. Gillow’s made some forty 
years ago. If we mistake not, a little investigation would have 
shown that, with few exceptions, all these books were not printed 
in England at all, but on the Continent. 

It would be easy to accumulate other instances of too hasty 
editing. St. Omer’s College is said to be “in the North of 
France” in the early seventeenth century (p.6). Manchester is 
omitted from John Towneley’s list of his prisons (p. 19). A 
story about Father John Barrow of Claughton is told twice over 
(pp. 117, 155). We do not think the owners of Poole Hall, 
Cheshire, would be pleased to see it described as “ Foole Hall” 
(p. 72); nor the editors of the V.C.H. to find their work called 
the ‘‘Victorian” County History (pp. 32, 134). 

We call attention to these faults because it is a pity to see 
what would otherwise be a good book spoiled by such avoidable 
blemishes, and because the author hopes to write more upon the 
subject. After all, his short preface is of a character to disarm 
criticism. And we feel sure that many other readers, besides 
those from Catholic Lancashire, will find in his pages abundant 
matter of interest and edification, and look forward to his fur- 
ther volumes on the same subject. “M. E. Francis,” the well- 
known novelist, contributes a stirring Foreword on the character 
of Lancashire piety, and a number of photogravures add to the 
attraction of the book. 


3—MARTIN LUTHER THE MONK' 


O one will be tempted to dispute that this book is a valua- 

ble contribution to the religious history of the Renaissance 
period and that it deserves to be read with serious attention. 
Almost of necessity it takes the form of an afologia, for the 
vehement denunciations of Denifle, and the more temperate but 
not less damaging criticisms of Grisar, have undoubtedly struck 
home, and even in Presbyterian Scotland the need has been 
strongly felt of putting a somewhat better face upon the cause 
of the great leader of the Reformation. As Dr. Mackinnon 
justly points out, a very considerable addition has been made in 
recent years to the sources available for the study of Luther's 
early theological development, and that theological development 
necessarily tells us something of his character and of the in- 
fluences which carried him forward in a career fraught with 
consequences so momentous to the unity of Christendom. Never- 


1 Luther and the Reformation. By James Mackinnon. Vol. 1., Early Life 
to 1517. Longmans. Pp. xx. 318. Price, 16s. net. 1925. 
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theless, it cannot be pretended that anything very material has 
come to light since Grisar completed his first volume in 1911. 
The original manuscript of the Reformer’s lectures on the Epistle 
to the Romans was already in print three years before that, 
and we have failed to find any utterance in that document or 
in his lectures on the Psalms which would mitigate in the least 
the charge of insincerity which weighs upon Luther in connec- 
tion, for example, with the famous incident of his discovery of 
the true meaning of justitia Dei in Rom.i.17. The simple 
fact is that his account of his early experiences, as we find it re- 
corded in the “ Table-Talk”’ and in the later sermons and letters, 
is utterly untrustworthy. Over and over again in the early pages 
of the present volume Dr. Mackinnon finds himself under the 
necessity of explaining away statements made by Luther which 
are in contradiction either with known facts or with other utter- 
ances of his own. When Luther says that he was driven to be- 
come a monk by the cruel treatment which he experienced at 
home, our author remarks “this is evidently an exaggeration 
due to a defective memory which frequently led him in later 
life to confuse the motives or causes of the events of an earlier 
time.” When Luther denounces the gross laxity of morals he 
had observed as a youth among the students at Erfurt, Dr. 
Mackinnon adds the caution: “As usual his later generalities 
must not be taken too literally, and allowance must always be 
made for the effect of the change in his religious standpoint, 
which inevitably coloured his judgment.” A passage in the 
“Table-Talk” declares that his “preceptor,” Usingen, warned 
him when he was a young monk against reading the Bible’ 
because it was “the source of all rebellion,” but it is cer- 
tain that Usingen could not have given such advice, for he was 
never Luther’s teacher. Discussing the contradictory opinions 
which the Reformer expressed about the books he had read, 
Dr. Mackinnon is constrained to observe: “these judgments seem 
to have been swayed by the mood of the moment, and Luther, 
like some other great men, who talk much and are prone to im- 
pulsive generalizations, was not above being inconsistent at 
times.” But such inexactitudes, which our author in another 
place euphemistically describes as “reflections backwards of a 
view he came afterwards to entertain,” must surely stand very 
much in the way of any reliable picture of that early life as a 
monk which of necessity is known to us principally by his own 
report. Like two other eminent religious innovators, Madame 
Blavatsky and Mrs. Eddy, with both of whom we see in Luther's 
character traits of strong resemblance, he was entirely domin- 
ated by the red-hot purpose of the moment and gave just that 
account of the incidents of his past history which harmonized 
with his actual mood. 
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Dr. Mackinnon, we doubt not, has studied his materials very 
conscientiously, more particularly the lectures and notes which 
have a bearing on the evolution of his hero’s theological ideas. 
The book is clearly and pleasantly written and gives proof of 
a desire to deal in a candid spirit with points of controversy. 
Thus the author refrains from pressing the allegation that in- 
dulgences were so preached by Tetzel and others that the people 
were led to believe that they remitted not only the penalty but 
the guilt of sin. Still, Dr. Mackinnon leaves that insinuation in 
some sense floating in the air, and we cannot but feel regret 
that he seems not to have made acquaintance with the “ Ges- 
chichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter” of Dr. Nikolaus Paulus 
which supplies the fullest information on the subject. 


4—THREE CATHOLIC NOVELS' 


T was in 1899 that Mrs. Wilfrid Ward by the publication of 

“One Poor Scruple” immediately took rank in the first flight 
of contemporary writers of fiction. The three essential requi- 
sites of a great novelist—human interest, good literary form and 
sound psychology—were all hers from the beginning, and none 
of these qualities has been wanting in any of the stories which 
have subsequently come from her pen. But no one of her books, 
as it seems to us, has reached the high level which is conspicuous 
in this latest of all, “The Plague of His Own Heart.” No 
doubt it is a novel with a purpose, a deeply religious purpose, 
which the author makes no attempt to disguise. Nevertheless, 
while it is likely on that account to arouse in some minds the 
peculiar resentment which we are all apt to feel for those who 
tell us unpalatable truths, that very resentment will be a tribute 
to the force and pathos of her story. Deep down in the heart 
of every decent man and woman there is an instinct which will 
whisper irrepressibly that the view of Christian marriage set 
forth in this book is the right view, the only view which is en- 
dorsed by the better nature of the sinner as well as of the saint. 
It must not, of course, be supposed that we have here a theo- 
logical disquisition disguised as a novel. Mrs. Ward is far 
too good an artist to commit that mistake. The plea against 
the revolutionary ideals of our time is only the more powerful 
because the reader is left to draw the moral for himself from a 
story which from the first page to the last is full of dramatic 
interest. 

Perhaps one of the most admirable features of the book is 

1(1) The Plague of His Own Heart. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Hutchinson 
and Co. Pp. 287. 

(2) Anne Chichester. By Mrs. G. J. Romanes. Bell and Sons. Pp. 237. 


(3) The Malaret Mystery. By Olga Hartley. Methuen and Co. Pp. 252. 
All 7s. 6d. 
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the portraiture it conveys of the new tone of country-house life 
resulting from post-war conditions. Mrs. Ward knows her 
world, and while always writing with restraint, reproduces it 
with merciless fidelity. There are several chapters which might 
serve as scenes in an up-to-date “School for Scandal.” Norah 
Hertford, though she is not likely to win any large share of the 
reader’s sympathy, appeals to us as a remarkably subtle study 
of a form of deterioration which the combined influence of 
feminism and war-convulsions has brought about in some other- 
wise estimable characters. One suspects somehow that the réle 
she actually plays in the drama renders her more repellent than 
the author intended her to be, but she is true to life. On the 
other hand, there is sure to be an outcry in many quarters against 
the pronouncedly Catholic tendency of the story. Critics will 
protest that the sudden religious vocation of Flavie de Saint- 
Meurice, together with the profound change wrought thereby 
in the heart of Sir Everard Southey are altogether improbable 
and indeed incredible. We believe, however, that in this matter 
every experienced priest who has been actually in touch with 
souls will justify the author. One does meet, and that not too 
rarely, such strange conversions, and these, in a strong charac- 
ter like Sir Everard’s, God’s grace and man’s will co-operating, 
are not mere fleeting emotions, but involve a complete and per- 
manent change of heart. Mrs. Ward has not studied the bio- 
graphy of Charles de Foucauld in vain. The spiritual develop- 
ment of Sir Everard, with its inevitable spell of discouragement 
and gloom, strikes us as extraordinarily real. Fiction as it is, 
this book will bring a message of hope and courage to many a 
struggling soul upon whom the most eloquent exhortation would 
probably be wasted. 

Although “Anne Chichester” deals with a very similar situa- 
tion of a divorced couple who after much sorrow and tribula- 
tion see the error of their ways and seek reunion, one of them 
having meanwhile become a Catholic, we find ourselves here in 
a somewhat different atmosphere. Mrs. Romanes’ psychology 
is much simpler and less subtle and her style more homely, but no 
doubt there is a large class of readers by whom this will be 
accounted a gain. For the most part the scene of the narrative 
is laid in Scotland, where the author is thoroughly at home, but 
we also have an interesting glimpse of a hunting-box in York- 
shire and many little excursions abroad. We must not spoil 
the interest of the story by disclosing the touching series of 
incidents by which the neglected wife becomes the step-mother 
of the child of her rival. It must suffice to say that in the 
strength of her conversion to the Catholic faith Anne Chichester 
sets a very noble example of magnanimity and wins for her 
husband the grace of a thorough change of heart. 
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While Mrs. Romanes'’ story is innocent of subtleties and makes 
no attempt to intrigue the reader, Miss Olga Hartley's book, 
“The Malaret Mystery,” as its name suggests, is nothing if it 
is not a challenge to ingenious conjecture. The mystery is ex- 
tremely well worked out and sustains its interest to the last 
page, without at the same time making any too extravagant de- 
mands upon the reader's credulity or overwhelming him with 
sensational incident. As a companion for a railway journey this 
novel ought to find a very wide sale. Moreover, it is so easily 
and pleasantly written, its characters are so natural, and the 
dialogue is so free from affectation of any kind, that we are 
convinced that Miss Hartley may legitimately hope for success 
in a more ambitious study of men and manners than a mere 
detective story can give her scope for. 


5—ST. VINCENT DE PAUL ON PRAYER AND THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE! 


HE external work of St. Vincent was so striking, particu- 

larly his work for orphan children, poor men, and sinful 
women, that it is apt to obscure his other claims to greatness. 
It is with a view to redressing the balance that the two books 
whose titles are given below were written. Any man who thinks 
at all about St. Vincent’s mighty aims and achievements would 
be bound to ask himself, where did the power to plan and do 
all these things come from? Father Leonard’s book is a direct 
answer to that question, for it proves down to the ground that 
prayer was the very breath of St. Vincent's life. There never 
was a busier man than he, but he spent an hour at prayer every 
day, no matter how urgent the press of affairs, and devoted any 
rare moments of leisure that came to him, as well as his sleepless 
hours at night, to the same holy exercise. It was out of this 
predominant love of God that his love for man arose and wrought 
such miracles. The selection of the Saint's letters and con- 
ferences which are published in Father Leonard’s book make 
heartening reading for the ordinary man to whom St. John of 
the Cross is a mystery. There are no visions, ecstasies, rap- 
tures, levitations, or other such striking phenomena recorded in 
the spiritual experience of St. Vincent. He climbed to great 
sanctity by a plain understandable ladder, such as any man can 
get his feet on, if he is only brave enough totry. One chapter 
of the Abbé d’Agnel’s book is also devoted to St. Vincent's con- 
ception of prayer and provides an excellent commentary on the 


1(1) St. Vincent de Paul and Mental Prayer. By Joseph Leonard, C.M. 
London : Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. vii. 286. Price, 10s. 6d. 1925. 

(2) Saint Vincent de Paul, Directeur de Conscience. Par Abbé Arnaud 
d’Agnel. Paris: Téqui. Pp. xii. 386. Price, 10 fr. 1925. 
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texts given in Father Leonard’s work. The Abbé is an expert 
on the psychology of the religious life. The study of St. Vincent 
as a spiritual director is wonderfully good, particularly in the 
delightful chapters entitled “ Un directeur optimiste” and “ Ad- 
mirable compréhension de la psychologie féminine.” Its author's 
aim was to make St. Vincent a little better known than he can 
be from the contemplation of pious statues which show him as 
a kindly old priest with an orphan in his arms. St. Vincent was 
indeed the very soul of kindness, but he was much more than that. 
He was a great master of the spiritual life too, and the real 
value of Abbé d’Agnel’s book is that it provides a much-needed 
corrective to the one-sidedness of sentimental statuary. 


6—THE MASTER OF TRINITY'! 


HE life of Henry Montagu Butler as Headmaster of Harrow 

has been already given to the public. The story of a long 
and distinguished career is now completed in this record of the 
last stage of his life’s work as Master of Trinity. 

A son has a difficult task as biographer. He is either frankly 
partial and too reverent to see his father’s faults or he is over- 
anxious to prove his impartiality and becomes unduly critical 
and unfair. There can be no question, however, of the judg- 
ment, candour and good taste with which Mr. J. R. M. Butler 
has fulfilled his pious task. The character of Dr. Butler is 
admirably brought out in this history of his Mastership, with its © 
many-sided interests and activities. He was singularly gifted 
as a scholar of the old school and delighted in the verbal felicity 
that can be shown in classical composition. Here he was always 
a master. Though his limitations as schoolmaster, don, and 
above all, English cleric are manifest in his judgments of men 
and affairs, he always tried to be just and charitable. We are 
naturally interested in his religious views. These were “views” 
as John Henry Newman used the word. Dr. Butler was a good 
Protestant always and abounded in his own sense. He had far 
more sympathy with the “Anglo-Catholics” who logically sub- 
mitted to Rome than for the many who vainly sought a foot- 
hold within the religion by law established. His religious in- 
fluence in the government of the great college must have been 
of the slightest. After all, the Master is only Chairman of a 
Board and that Board includes many Gallios. It is predomin- 
antly agnostic and will be increasingly so. When Dr. Butler 


1 Henry Montague Butler: Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1886— 
1918. A Memoir by his son, J. R. M. Butler. London: Longmans. Pp. xiv., 
306. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1925. 
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was offered the Mastership, the then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
(Benson) wrote urging acceptance: “You owe it to the Church 
—the Christian religion. The wisest and most thoughtful men 
there feel and say that a clergyman at their head is essential to 
their work. Probably the chief battle has been fought and 
won for Christ in both Universities, but the still harder task 
is to scatter the rear of darkness thin, to make the place not 
negative, but witness as of old to the unity of God's worlds of 
Thought.” Words fail one before assurance like this. The 
battle for Christ in the Universities fought and won in the year 
of grace 18861 

The infelicity of the quotation, too, is worthy of the inventor 
of “the Italian Mission.” It suggests other words of Milton's, 
“Blind mouths—the hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” 
The unity of God’s worlds of Thought is a fine phrase to ex- 
press the essential unity of Truth in reason and revelation. 
What unity of that sort is to be found in Trinity to-day? Let 
Sir James Frazer answer, or Mr. Bertrand Russell. 


7—TIME v. ETERNITY' 


N England, as in America at the present day, there are many 

people who no longer label themselves Christians, or at any 
rate “Churchmen,” but who nevertheless claim to be leading 
what they call “the higher life.” They devote themselves to 
literature, art, science, civic progress and world peace, saying 
that in such fields of activity they find a satisfaction for their 
spiritual needs which the Churches are unable to provide. This 
is the modern thesis which Father Albert Muntsch, S.J., takes 
up and criticizes in “ The Higher Life.” His work is a defence 
in modern terms of the Catholic idea of Holiness. In it the 
familiar language and allusions of the older spiritual writers 
are not repeated, but we find rather the life of sanctifying grace 
discussed in terms adapted to the changed and complex condi- 
tions of our own time. A more opportune book it would be 
difficult to conceive. The very air we breathe is tainted with 
naturalistic presuppositions, and it is against these poisonous 
vapours that Father Muntsch makes war. Nothing is commoner 
in our current literature than the suggestion that holiness is an 
unpractical and undesirable ideal. A letter in a recent issue 
of the “Saturday Review” (November 21, 1925) is very candid 
on the point: “A fundamental distinction between our Roman 
[#.e., pagan Roman] morality and Christianity is that the former 
is better adapted to making the best of this life while Chris- 


1 The Higher Lije. By Albert Muntsch, SJ. London: B. Herder. Pp. ix. 
291. Price, 7s. net. 1925. 
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tianity regards the life to come as vastly more important. Per- 
haps the race shows a sound instinct in maintaining the inter- 
ests of the self here and now, since this is done by the lower 
organisms and seems a necessary condition of their survival.” 
Father Muntsch argues, and argues brilliantly, against such a 
cynical depreciation of “other-worldliness.”” The contention of 
his book is that “other-worldliness” will make no one less active 
as a worker for human progress or lower his efficiency in the 
performance of duty. The path to God, he proves, lies precisely 
along the lines marked out by our state of life and the daily 
tasks and services it involves. And not only that, but the higher 
life, as it is called, peremptorily demands, and is itself unsafe 
without, the guardianship of an ideal that transcends its limits. 
A man is only the less a man, if he be not holy, and the cul- 
ture and progress of which his nature is capable can never come 
to full flower except in the sunlight of the supernatural. Father 
Muntsch is to be congratulated on this wise, temperate and very 
timely book. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


ATHER Thomas Slater’s reputation as a moral theologian is so de- 

servedly high that we need do nothing but signalize the appearance of 
a new book dealing with various subjects on which he is an expert. Its 
title is Back to Morality (Burns, Oates & ‘Washbourne: §s.), and the 
wealth to be found within its covers may be gauged from the enumeration 
of some chapter-headings: “Purity and Dignity in Morals,” “Life in 
Communist Russia,” “Communist Sunday Schools,” “Baptism not a 
Human Invention,” “‘ The Reasonableness of Prayer,” “‘ The Moral Teach- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas,” “ Justice” (26 pages), “ Prices Moralized,” 
“The Taxation of Betting,” “Christian Patriotism,” ‘“‘ Action for Breach 
of Promise of Marriage,” “Catholicism and Anglo-Catholicism,” “* Re- 
union,” “ Reserved Cases” (42 pages), and “ Frustrating Nature.” Here 
indeed is God's plenty for worried confessors and for all who desire 
to know the right attitude to adopt in 'the conflict of modern opinions 
on great fundamental questions of morality. 

The End of the World and of Man (Pustet: $1.50), by D. I. Lanslots, 
O.S.B., is a simple version of the treatise “De Novissimis.” It is writ- 
ten, we fear, in a rather dull way, and very little is done to ease the diffi- 
culties which surround such terrible truths as the eternity of Hell. One 
cannot help comparing this uninspiring book with Dr. Arendzen’s ex- 
cellent “What Becomes of the Dead?” and the comparison is altogether 
unfavourable to it. We say this in no unkindly spirit, but simply as a 
statement of fact; nor can we be any more enthusiastic over The Three 
Divine Virtues (Pustet: 6s. n.), also from Dom ‘Lanslots’ prolific pen. 
Both books are, of course, thoroughly orthodox, and a spirit of piety 
breathes through them which is all to’the good. But we are living in 
a very “psychological” and questioning age, when even very ordinary 
people need to be fortified with something more than the bare bones 
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of dogma such as are provided in those two books. Herder is their 
London publisher. 

The Angels—Good and Bad (Herder: Price not stated), by the Rev. 
Frederick A. Houck, is a bright and well-written summary of Catholic 
doctrine on “Angelology.” St. Thomas, the Angelic Doctor, is constantly 
quoted, and poets, sacred and profane, provide other apt and illuminating 
excerpts. This is an excellent little book. 

A course of sermons presenting the story of our Lord's life in a 
connected form has long been a felt need on the part of hard-worked 
mission priests, and it is now worthily supplied by the Rev. Richard 
Cookson’s fine volume, The Life of Our Lord in Sermons (Herder: 
12s. 6d.). Of it, Bishop Vaughan writes in his preface: “There is 
scarcely a sermon in which the diligent reader will not gain some in- 
formation that will help him to form a truer and more faithful por- 
trait of Jesus Christ.” Those who possess his Lordship’s own splen- 
did sermon book, “ Time or Eternity,” wi!l know what a sound judge he 
is in matters homiletical. 

The study of St. Thomas’s Commentary on Aristotle’s “ De Anima,” 
which Father Angelo M. Pirotta, O.P., has lately edited with the title 
S. Thomae Aquinatis in Aristotelis Librum de Anima Commentarium 
(Marietti), is part of that handy students’ edition of the lesser works of 
the great Doctor which his recent Sixth Centenary seems to have in- 
spired. It is just the thing which the student requires, admirably “ di- 
gested" with summaries and indices and clear divisions, and should 
certainly take its place alongside the similar edition of the “ Summa.” 

The difficulty of using the “ Summa” itself as a manual in these 
crowded times is obvious, yet nothing is more in accord with the mind of 
the Church. Hence Father John Lottini, O.P., has essayed the difficult 
task of editing it for class use in Seminaries without altering the text 
otherwise than by omission. The First Part of his D. Thomae Aquinatis 
Summa Theologica in breviorem formam redacta (Marietti: 25 lire), 
which shows us how skilfully the work has been accomplished, is the 
first of three within which the whole “ Summa” will be comprised. Its 
typographical arrangement is excellent: whatever the editor has added 
to the text for the sake of greater ‘clearness is enclosed in square 
brackets, and titles of the various divisions appear in heavier type, the 
different “questions” become chapters and are grouped into treatises, 
and everything is done to introduce the beginner to the ready assimila- 
tion of St. Thomas's doctrine. It is a work which our theologians will 
find most useful. 


CANON Law. 


Over six years ago we pointed out the utility to parish priests 
and confessors of the careful Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Censuris 
(Marietti: 5.50 fr.), composed by Father Felix Cappello, S.J., a Pro- 
fessor in the Gregorian University, in accordance with the New Code. 
The fact that the book has reached a second edition, ex integro recon- 
cinnata shows that it has met with appreciation and has become worthy 
of more. 

The same is true of a slightly more recent book, De Jure Religiosorum 
(Marietti: 3.00 fr.), by Father Louis Fanfani, O.P., now brought up to date 
and notabiliter aucta. It gathers together all that concerns Religious 
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from every part of the Codex, and is a model of clear and exhaustive 
treatment. 
DEVOTIONAL, 


In order to propagate devotion to Our Lady of Lourdes Canon E. 
Duplessy and Dr. A. Marchand conceived the happy idea of writing 
a book divided into thirty-one sections, each containing a meditation on 
some aspect of the great spiritual drama which is being enacted at 
the Grotto all through the year. This book they have appropriately 
called Le Catéchisme vécu & Lourdes (Téqui: 7 fr.), ‘inasmuch as it 
deals with the great truths of our Faith in their relation to the events 
of Lourdes. Thus there are chapters entitled “ Lourdes et l’existence 
de Dieu,” “ Lourdes et le mystére de l’Incarnation,” “Lourdes et la 
sainte Eglise,” etc. At the end of each meditation an account is given 
of some cure attributed to Our Lady of Lourdes. It is a popular book 
and Dr. Marchand’s name is a guarantee that it is also accurate. It 
ought to serve very well the purpose for which it was primarily in- 
tended, namely to provide spiritual reading for each day of Mary's 
two months, May and October. 

Of simple and sensible meditation books we can never have too many, 
so it is a pleasure to recommend With Mary His Mother (Sands: 2s. 6d.), 
by a Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. The various mysteries of Our 
Lady’s life are here worked into devout colloquies which will assuredly 
help those for whom they are intended, “beginners in the way of 
meditation.” 

Messrs. Sands are also the publishers of an excellent little devo- 
tional work on the Sacrament of Penance entitled The Ministry of Re- 
conciliation (Price 2s. 6d. net), by Father Robert Eaton, the well-known 
Oratorian. Father Eaton is a spiritual director of great experience as 
those who know his other books can testify. This present one is full 
of the insight and sympathy which are the characteristic traits of every 
“Confessor after God’s own heart.” 

From the Manresa Press comes the first authorized English ver- 
sion of the Directory to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. Like 
nearly all the books “ printed in Great Britain by John Griffin, Roehamp- 
ton,” it is a sheer joy for the lover of good paper, good binding and 
good print. The price, too, 3s. 6d., is astonishingly low. The Direc- 
tory is the official guide of Jesuit Directors when giving the Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius. The practice of making retreats being now so 
widely spread, both within and without the Church, it-was thought desir- 
able to issue this English translation of the original Latin “ Direc- 
torium.” The translation is excellent, simple, accurate and elegant. Two 
classes of people will find it very useful, those who conduct retreats 
and those who are sometimes compelled at their private retreats to 
forego the assistance of a Director. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


That “the course of true love never did run smooth,” finds ample 
illustration in the youthful and pathetic romance portrayed in “ The 
Love Letters of Mary Hayes,” edited by A. F. Wedd (Methuen and Co.: 
12s. 6d.). We are thankful, however, that the letters have been con- 
siderably abridged; further abridgment, indeed, would not have been 
out of place; for even as they stand, the constant repetition in them of 
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the same sentiments by two creatures of such “ exquisite sensibility” as 
Mary Hayes and John Eccles produces on the reader a sense of utter 
weariness. A short and sensible introduction gives a sketch of the sub- 
sequent history of Mary, with an account of her later literary activities 
and of her friendships with Mary Wollstonecraft, William Godwin, 
Southey, George Dyer, and others, and a selection of some twenty letters 
from her correspondence with these is added at the end of the volume. 
Miss A. F. Wedd, the author, who is a great-great-niece of the subject, 
has evidently found her task a labour of love. 


HISTORICAL. 

A scholarly bit of work is the Sancti Ambrosii Oratio De Obitu 
Theodosii, a dissertation submitted as partial requirement for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, by Sister Mary Mannix, M.A., of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. It is Vol. IX. of Patristic Studies 
published by the Catholic University of America. The work consists 
of a good historical introduction, remarks on the vocabulary, syntax, 
style and rhetoric of St. Ambrose, a critical Latin text, a translation, 
and notes of a commentary, mainly historical, text and translation of 
Epist. 51, of St. Ambrose to Theodosius, extracts from the Theodosian 
Code and a good index. This is, we believe, the first notable commentary 
on the discourse and certainly the first English translation. The work 
was worth doing, since it presents us with a model of rhetorical com- 
position and matter of historical value. 

Outside the fact that the author of The Council of Nicaea (S.P.C. K.: 
3s. 6d. net}-the Rev. A. E. Burn, Dean ‘of Salisbury—shows broad 
knowledge of the current writings on the Great Council, there is very 
little to praise in the book. It is called “The Council of Nicaea, a 
Memorial of its Sixteenth Centenary.” The first words of its preface in- 
form us that “the celebration of the Sixteenth Centenary is the obvious 
duty of our Church.” So when in the third paragraph of the same pre- 
face the author feels the need in view of his thesis “to criticize the 
legend of Nicaea which led to the canonization of Constantine and an 
uncritical hallowing of the Council,” the memorial becomes a little 
grey headstone marking the grave of twenty centuries of false great- 
ness, and the “ obvious duty of celebration,” betokens merely a grateful 
state of mind resulting from the knowledge (or rather, assumption, for 
the author gives no proofs) that the term Homo-ousios “inserted” in a 
baptismal creed, which became the cecumenical Liturgical creed, won 
its way as a bulwark of the sense of Scripture. The English of that 
last statement is the Dean's. Then he proceeds to kill the Council 
as an infallible guide of faith with the usual loud discharge of blanks. 
“The policy which was imposed on the Fathers was Constantine’s own, 
who took a thoroughly worldly point of view.” That it was Con- 
stantine’s view solely and entirely is not and cannot be proved by the 
author. The decree of the Homo-ousios, on the part of its defenders, 
was “the raising of this sel/-justifying creed to the status of an cecu- 
menical symbol.” Why such an innuendo? And as for any binding power 
of the decrees of the Council on the consent of the faithful we have the 
usual Anglican theory—“ it was not mere numbers, nor the Emperor's 
favour, but the subsequent general consent of the faithful to its de- 
cisions that gave them validity.” Really the Council amounts to nothing, 
because “ when councils err, the common mind of the faithful is taught 
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by representative theologians to reject.” But the Dean does not tell 
us how to recognize a representative theologian or why the repre- 
sentative theologian cannot err! The author wrote hastily as he admits. 
He uses the inspiration of the council where he very probably means to 
speak of its infallibility. And when he steps into the fields of Theology 
he is vague and inexact. But he bears witness, as he was bound to do, 
in spite of Mrs. Proudie, to the advantages of a married clergy. “The 
yet larger liberty which our Church adopted is based on the experience 
of centuries. As Canon Lacey says: ‘ The ordinance of God is justified 
by experience, alike in the order of nature and in the order of grace.’ 
England would indeed be impoverished without the clerical home in 
which the influence of a good wife and mother radiates through a parish 
and doubles the influence of her husband.” Not all Anglicans are of 
this opinion. 


LITERARY. 


Lovers of historical novels will enjoy Father Joseph Spillmann's 
Lucius Flavius (Herder: 6s.), now in its sixth edition. It is a tale of the 
time immediately preceding the destruction of Jerusalem, and it is told 
with all the well-known Jesuit’s wonted skill. The reader will derive profit 
as well as pleasure from the book, because it was written with scrupu- 
lous regard to the historical facts of the case. Josephus and Eusebius 
thus become part of our mental possessions, almost without our know- 
ing it, and that is a delightful way of taking over the findings of those 
famous but often tiresome chroniclers. 


Non-CATHOLIC WoRK. 


In the November issue of THz Mont# a leaflet was enclosed containing 
some Catholic notices of Lieut.-Col. W. H. Turton’s well-known book 
of apologetics, The Truth of Christianity (Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.: 
2s.). THe Monts is there represented as extending its “most cordial 
welcome” to the eighth edition of that work, and now that the tenth 
edition has appeared, we cannot do less than renew our greetings. 
The book is of very great value considering its provenance and aim. 
Of course, speaking strictly as Catholics, we might take exception to 
some of its expressions, as for instance, when it is said “that the 
truth of the Christian religion is extremely probable” (p. 508), although 
the author does not mean that it is not also certain, or that the mental 
difference between animals and men, though enormous, “is probably 
only one of degree” (p. 51). But Lieut.-Col. Turton, not being a Catholic 
himself, cannot fairly be expected to show the precision of a scholastic 
theologian, and besides, it-ought to be remembered that, for good tactical 
reasons, he often deliberately understates the full strength of his con- 
clusions. We are persuaded, then, that the almost unanimous approval 
given to the book by the Catholic press was perfectly justified. A 
few minor departures from the apologetic method to which we are ac- 
customed may need to be balanced by reference to approved sources, 
but only a very narrow type of criticism would contend that they render 
the book valueless for Catholics. Very often, indeed, it is possible 
to find the corrective in Lieut.-Col. Turton’s own pages. Thus his con- 
clusion “that the truth of the Christian religion is extremely probable ” 
is preceded on the same page by a statement which shows that he is 
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deliberately understating his own convictions. “We do know,” he writes, 
“that no natural causes can account for such a religion as Christianity, 
obtaining such a triumph as it did.” 


FICTION. 


(Many people like to have religious truths embodied in a tale, and 
it was this thought which inspired the Rev. Robert W. Brown, M.A., to 
jot down various incidents of his own experience as a parish priest as 
illustrating “the inscrutable workings of Divine Providence among the 
people of his parish.” His book is called The Finger of God (Benziger 
Brothers: $1.75). It must be confessed that they are very ordinary 
stories, nor are they told with any particular art. “Priests and Sisters, 
as well as the laity,” says the wrapper, “will derive spiritual strength 
and consolation from a consideration of these stories.” We sincerely 
hope that they will. 

Ni l’un ni l’autre (Maison de la Bonne Presse: 2fr.) is a skilfully 
compressed French adaptation of Monsignor Benson's novel “ Oddsfish,” 
which might prove useful as a reading book in schools. 

The problem of vocations to the priesthood is one of the most serious 
which confronts the Church in France. As a small help towards its 
solution M. l"'Abbé Charles Grimaud has written a pleasant story with 
the joy and glory of the priestly life for its theme. It is called, Prétre? 
Pourquoi pas? (Téqui: 3 fr. 60), and is illustrated by M. l’'Abbé C. Rouaud 
All honour to these good men for the zeal which inspires them and may 
their book be read by multitudes of young people. 

Mr. E. C. Reed, to whose story “The Mirror” we gave a general 
approval in August, has published another similar “comedy of man- 
ners” in Mrs. Ormesby’s Proposal (John Long: 7s. 6d. n.). The title has 
not much to do with the narrative and the heroine is rather incon- 
sistently sketched, as the author himself consistently confesses, turning 
from evil to good under his hands. But the dialogue is crisp and witty, 
and the characterization on the whole vivid and clear. 

The White Chateau (Williams & Norgate: Is.), by Reginald Berke- 
ley, is the name of a little drama broadcasted on Armistice Night and 
intended to illustrate the sordidness and unreasonableness of war, and the 
necessity of active effort on the part of all to avoid the mentality which 
makes war possible. 

The Holy Year in Rome has given Miss Isabel Clarke's prolific pen 
an admirable background for her latest romance, It Happened in Rome 
(Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. n.). Like all her works it is carefully written and 
well constructed, with much, perhaps too much, subtle analysis of charac- 
ter and comparatively little incident. Above all, it is unmistakably 
Catholic, and combines with all the attraction of a complicated love-story 
many vivid pictures of pilgrim-time in Rome. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our excellent and highly esteemed Spanish contemporary, Razén y 
Fé, has now reached its twenty-fifth birthday. THE MONTH sends it 
very hearty greetings and would like to express its appreciation of the 
splendid Jubilee number which has appeared this October. A brief 
containing the congratulations of Pope Pius XI. occupies the place of 
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honour. After it, there is a very interesting article on the history of the 
review illustrated with photographs of some of the distinguished men 
who have written for it. Its founder was Father Luis Martin, who after- 
wards became General of the Society of Jesus. Other articles deal with 
the miracle of the man born blind (John ix.), the supposed communism 
of Pope St. Clement I., social education, Spain and the foreign missions 
during the last fifteen years, psycho-analysis and metaphysics, a fifteenth 
century Bible in the language of Castile, preserved in the library of the 
Casa de Alba, the “ fin de siécle” literature of Spain at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the surprises of the Egyptian papyri, and a curious 
case of conscience which arose out of the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
The price of this number is three pesetas. 

Dom van Doren, O.S.B., in a treatise styled Etude sur L’Influence 
musicale de L’Abbaye de Saint-Gall (Université de Louvain: 158 fr.)— 
a dissertation presented for a Louvain Doctorate—produced a book of 
more than passing interest to serious devotees of Gregorian Chant. 
(The author might quarrel with this designation of the Chant of the 
Church; we use Pius XI.’s term.) A thesis like this, written with a 
twofold purpose, involves a vast amount of accurate, painstaking labour. 
and Dom van Doren is to be congratulated in having been competently 
learned without being dry. Whatever has been or is the prevalent con- 
tinental appreciation of the Abbey’s influence on music during the eighth 
and ninth centuries—the period dealt with by the book—English students, 
as is evident from the works which really count, have never been en- 
thusiastic about the musicians who were reckoned the geniuses of Saint- 
Gall, Notker the Stammerer, and others. Dom van Doren shows us how 
reasonable this attitude is; for research is rewarded by accounts which 
are constantly in conflict, and it is impossible, now, even to say which 
one, if any, is reliable. Yet the study remains interesting. We commend 
the book, too, for its careful examination of Church music in England 
prior to the Saint-Gall period. There the writer has something tangible 
to hand, and he does the work right well, coming to conclusions which 
are enlightening and, perhaps, surprising. 

Three Franciscan texts, in their charming original Italian, call, at 
this time of the day, for little more than mention in a reviewer's columns. 
They are all published by the well-known Milan company “Vita é Pen- 
siero,” and their titles are La Fiorita Francescana (L. 18), which is a per- 
fectly delightful anthology of ancient and modern prose and verse about 
the Poverello; Gli Scritti di San Francesco D'Assisi, which explains 
itself; and Giullari di Dio (L. 5), which is a well-edited collection of 
the spiritual songs of those famous “ joculatores Domini” or funny-men 
of God, St. Francis, Fra Jacopone, Beato Ugo Panziera and I] Bianco da 
Siena. 

Pearls of the Pacific (Australia, The Advocate Office: 6d.) is a bright 
account of the visit of the Apostolic Delegate to the Catholic Missions 
of Fiji, Samoa and Tonga. 

We may congratulate Messrs. Methuen and Co. upon the admirable 
reproduction of the vast number of pictures contained in their recently 
published Book of the Popes (7s. 6d. net). The letter-press is by Dr. F. 
J. Bayer, well translated by Miss Lamont, and there is also an introduction 
by Father Thurston. But the interest of the volume centres entirely in the 
illustrations, which, we doubt not, will prove very attractive to the thou- 
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sands of English-speaking pilgrims who have visited Rome during the 
past year and who may be anxious to procure at a moderate price some 
abiding souvenir of their journey. The pictures begin with portraits, 
most of them of course imaginary, of the whole series of sovereign pontiffs 
from St. Peter downwards, but from the fifteenth century they are 
authentic likenesses and we may note especially the excellent photograph 
of the present Holy Father which serves as frontispiece to the volume. 
Even more interesting are the long series of illustrations of the archi- 
tectural monuments connected with the papacy, old St. Peter's, the 
Castle of Sant Angelo, the Vatican with its halls and corridors and stair- 
ways, the Lateran and the palace of the Popes at Avignon, etc., and 
finally, a long series of sepulchral monuments which in many cases supply 
the most valuable source of information regarding the features of the 
pontiffs who ruled the Church in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The selection of pictures seems to have been judiciously made, 
and the observant reader will find that, if they seem to have been arranged 
rather at haphazard, the confusion is more apparent than real. We 
wish this well-produced volume every success. 

Miss Beatrice Chase continues her bold and successful enterprise 
of doing away with the middleman and being her own bookseller. 
Authors who have not her exceptional gifts and opportunities will envy 
her the profits which she discloses in her latest book, The Cry for a 
Heart (Widecombe in the Moor, Ashburton: 2s. 8d. post free), which 
is a series of intimate letters, full of womanly insight, humour and pic- 
turesque description, enhanced by several beautiful photographs of scenes 
on the Dart. The subjects of the letters are too various to classify, but 
in the treatment of all of them are evident a high, courageous outlook 
on life, a deep piety, a robust and all-pervading faith. 

It is a charming volume of essays which Mr. Algernon Cecil has 
given us under the title of A Dreamer in Christendom (Bell and Sons: 
7s. 6d.). They have point, they have finish, they carry conviction and 
they leave the reader the better for having perused them—we do not 
mean more self-satisfied, but quickened with higher ideals and braced 
to fresh effort. Mr. Cecil has done well to assign the first place to the 
paper on & Kempis, even though the subject be comparatively trite. 
It is an essay of permanent value going to the root of the things that 
really matter. We cannot help wondering, however, whether the author 
in referring to the well-known prophecy attributed to Cazotte, means us 
to regard it as a historic fact. Surely the story has been completely 
discredited. That the essay, entitled “ Religio Historici,” stands in the 
last place is probably due to the writer's reluctance to seem to Iay stress 
upon any plea of a more personal kind, but it is an admirable piece of 
work which we hope will find many readers. In spite of space restrictions 
we cannot resist quoting this epigram upon Anglican comprehensiveness: 
“Few things perhaps,” says Mr. Cecil, “more plainly distinguish the 
character of the Established Church at the present time from that of the 
Church in the first six centuries than its loss of the power of exclusion; 
for the history of the one is the history of a progressive dilapidation 
of dogma under the influence of pfivate opinion, and of the other a 
progressive definition of doctrine under pressure Of ‘heresy.’ Of the 
other chapters, that on Westminster Cathedral, and that on Cardinal 
Manning, strike us as the freshest and most illuminating; but all are 
well worth reading. 
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MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The indefatigable Father Lasance, who has so many varieties of 
Prayer-Book to his credit has issued yet another, called Let Us Pray 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne: Is.), the most striking feature of which 
is its dainty format and its combination in brief compass of all that 
is necessary for all ordinary occasions. 

We have received four recent numbers of the excellent Catholic 
Educational Review, which is published at Mangalore, India, each Christ- 
mas, Easter, Assumption time, and Michaelmas. The issue for Christmas, 
1924, contained an article from Father Martindale’s pen in which he ex- 
pressed the conviction that the “ Educational Review” is doing a work 
of the highest value not only religiously but ‘civilizationally.’"" That is 
also the conviction of TH& Montu. The annual subscription is 3 rs. 

Recent issues of the ever welcome Catholic Mind series (Nos. 19—22, 
1925) contain good articles on various aspects of human life, on con- 
science, on educational topics and on the Church. (The America Press: 
5 cents per copy.) 

Father J. B. McLaughlin’s very helpful little pamphlet, Kinds of 
Prayer: A Key to Spiritual Writings, is now in its second edition and may 
be obtained from Chas. Thurnam and Sons, Carlisle, price 3d. All who 
are interested in the Chinese Mission Field (and what Catholic is not ?) 
will find the statistics of it splendidly set forth in a tiny booklet, entitled 
Missions, Séminaires, Ecoles Catholiques en Chine, 1923—1924 (Chang- 
Hai, Imprimerie de T‘ou-sé-wé, Zi-ka-wei: $0.20). Here we learn that 
there are now 2,277,421 Catholics in China, those figures representing 
an increase of 54,178 since last year. If anyone is under the impression 
that statistics are necessarily dull, let him procure this little book arid 
he will soon see his mistake. It is quite fascinating, as lucid as one 
could desire and altogether a great credit to its two Jesuit editors, Pére 
de Moidrey and Pére Couturier. 

War and Peace: A Study in Citizenship, by Rev. Innes Logan, M.A., 
Hon. C.F. (Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes: Is.), “is a modest attempt 
to speak to the ordinary man, and notably the ex-service man, by one 
who took the ordinary action during the war, and believes it was the 
right thing to have done.” Mr. Logan’s pamphlet is a closely reasoned 
and finely expressed plea for that view of war which the Catholic Church 
has always taken. He is not himself a Catholic, but he argues as any 
Catholic theologian might do. Pacifism and jingoism are both equally 
abhorrent to him. “Not peace only, but just peace is the Christian's 
concern. ... For the driving power behind peace must be Christian. 
Fear, disillusionment, financial considerations, trade interests, and com- 
mon sense, all these will faint and flag as motive powers. Christian love 
which respects the individual with the reasonable consideration due to 
one of God's children, and takes action always and only on that ground 
is for us the only motive.” This pamphlet is most heartily to be 
commended. 

Among the recent issues of the C.T.S. are three very readable “story- 
books,” The Miracle and other Stories, by Mary E. Woellwarth; The 
Underworld and other Stories, by Janet L. Gordon; and Prinny and her 
Pranks, by E. Bancroft-Hughes (Price: 2d. each). St. Peter Canisius, S.J., 
by the Rev. Thomas Crompton, S.J., is a good, straightforward account of 
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the life and heroic labours of Germany’s great Apostle, and the Church's 
newest Doctor (Price: 2d.). First Prayers for the Little Ones, by a 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus, is a nicely illustrated manual for 
very small hands (Each: 2d). The following are reprints: The Jesus 
Psalter, Venerable Mother Dubouché, by Edith Renouf; The Venerable 
Edmund Arrowsmith, S.J., by the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J.; The First Pope, 
by the Rev. G. Bamfield, B.A.; Devotion to the Sacred Heart, by the 
Rev. Allan Ross; The Priest-Hunters, by Lady Amabel Kerr; The Ques- 
tion of Reunion, by the Rev. Richard Downey, D.D.; Some Debts which 
Science owes to Catholics, by Sir Bertram Windle; Dont’s for Students 
in Science and History, compiled by G. S. Boulger, F.L.S.; Catholicism 
and the Future, by Mgr. R. H. Benson; Social Effects of the Reformation, 
and The Suppression of the English Monasteries, both by William 
Cobbett. 

We are informed that an illustrated edition of Mr. Vincent Wareing's 
An Alphabet of the Altar (Harding and More: 6d.) is being prepared, and 
that its dedication “To All God’s Children” has met with a wide response. 
It would make a very appropriate Christmas gift for the little ones. 
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